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Less Formal English? 


J. ALAN PFEFFER 
Columbia University, New York City 


PEAKING before The National Council of Teachers of English, Dr. 

Dora V. Smith and Professor Walter Barnes made a plea for less formal 
English. “The first challenge to American youth,” said Dr. Smith, “‘is that 
we send him out from our secondary schools capable of reading simple prose 
which his everyday life presents to him.”! Professor Barnes, moreover, 
recommended a ‘‘sweet disorder” in speech which would admit slang and 
colloquialisms.? This was in November, 1936. 

Several months later, Dr. Robert M. Hutchins, President of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, in his address to the New York Association of Teachers 
of English argued that “the mastery of tradition is necessary to genuine 
and intelligent progress.”’ This tradition, he reasoned, is primary in educa- 
tion, and directly dependent on the liberal arts—the arts of language and 
mathematics. Consequently, he concluded that “the teaching of English, 
properly conceived, becomes basic to the whole scheme of education, and 
grammar a basic discipline among the arts of language.’ 

In general, these recommendations—to continue to democratize the 
study of English and the exhortation to insure its perpetuation as an inte- 
gral part of liberal education—are representative of the two major views 
purporting to shape the educational system of tomorrow. Neither offers a 
solution for the problem that besets the high-school student, and it is de- 
batable which would better serve his needs. That the present training in 
English is already not too satisfactory from the point of view of those second- 
ary-school students who enter college seems to be indicated by a recently 
conducted survey. 

A total of 357 students of elementary French (100), German (208), 
Italian (5), and Spanish (44), representing four institutions of higher 
learning,‘ were asked the following question: “‘Has your training in English 
helped you in your foreign language study?”’ Of this number 283 answered 
in the affirmative. Their replies ranged from a predominantly noncommittal 
“yes” to such statements as: “It has given me a foundation in grammar 
which I have been able to use in my foreign languages”; “‘It has equipped 


1 Dora V. Smith, “American Youth and English,” English Journal, xxv1 (February, 


1937), p. 106. 

2 Cf. Walter Barnes, The New Democracy in the Teaching of English. Chicago and New 
York: Rand McNally and Company, 1923, pp. 38-42. 

5 Robert M. Hutchins, “Tradition in Education,” Harvard Educational Review, vii 


(May, 1937), pp. 301 ff. 
‘ Alfred University, The University of Buffalo, The University of Rochester, and the 


Collegiate Centers at Bath, Buffalo, and Medina, N. Y. 
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me with a knowledge of the parts of speech”’; and “The ability to diagram 
and distinguish the parts of a sentence has aided me in translation.” 

Fifty-seven students, however, felt that their training in English had 
been inadequate, a fact evinced even by their replies. Some insisted that 
“language construction is skipped over too much.” Others deplored the 
lack of a “systematic method in teaching English grammar.” One student 
said that she had not learned much grammar in English which would aid 
her in the study of foreign languages, while many stated that they had 
learned most of the English they knew, especially grammar, through foreign 
language courses. 

On a purely numerical basis, it appears that the majority of students 
thought that their preparation in the vernacular was adequate. A different 
picture is obtained from a more thorough analysis, when we bear in mind 
that the students were explicitly encouraged to state their opinion at some 
length. We then note that among the many who expressed their approval 
of the training they had received, very few were able or chose to motivate 
their statements. The few who were more precise in their replies were 
primarily graduates of private schools where more conservative methods 
of instruction are known to prevail. Those who voiced their disapproval, 
moreover, were generally more emphatic in their declarations. 

Equally interesting is the fact that these students, of whom 228 were 
freshmen, 93 sophomores, and 36 upperclassmen, were quite appreciative 
of some of the more formal training in high school. Asked which language, 
ancient or modern, had helped them most in their college course, 172 in- 
dicated Latin, although about half of them had studied Latin less than the 
other languages. Of the 115 who listed a modern foreign language, only 78 
had taken any Latin. On the whole, this lends support to the contention 
that the study of the Classics is still desirable, even from the point of view 
of more liberalized education. 

The number of students, representing as they do 132 secondary schools, 
is nevertheless too small to permit any far-reaching conclusions. But their 
answers, positive or negative, speak for themselves. They indicate that 
many students are aware of the benefits of a training in the elements of 
English grammar; also that the majority, including those who seem to be 
satisfied with the less stringent type of English training now current in 
high schools, recognize and appreciate the value of their more exacting 
studies. Finally, they tend to lend validity to President Hutchins’ opinion 
that the claim that progressive education is a good thing because it gives 
the students opportunities to employ their abilities in the fine and useful 
arts is a vain educational undertaking, unless the students are first dis- 
ciplined through the liberal arts.® 
The great majority of those teachers of English, the Classics, and the 


5 Hutchins, op. cit., pp. 301 f. 
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modern foreign languages who have been approached by the writer also 
agree with the assertion noted above. They, too, are aware of the ever- 
growing tendency to depart from the fundamentals of a truly liberal educa- 
tion, and wonder whether the time has not come for the pendulum to swing 
back. The question at hand, therefore, is: Should we demand a re-interpre- 
tation of life and culture about us, or encourage a further downward re- 
vision of standards as suggested by the humanizers of education? 

To this no simple answer can be given, nor will personal opinions suffice. 
If the proponents of this less formal approach to the teaching of English 
wish to continue in their assertion that they are actually serving the needs 
of their students, they must bring proof. Such proof they could obtain only 
from a comprehensive survey with all the problems in mind and including 
students and teachers of English as well as of the foreign languages. Not 
their a priori reasoning but the factual material resulting from such an 
investigation could then be of aid in determining the path to be chosen. 

From the point of view of the harassed French, German, Spanish, and 
Italian teachers, who find that students are retarded or unable to pursue 
successfully the study of modern foreign languages because of their previous 
inadequate linguistic training, a thorough review of the problem would be 
most welcome. Concern for the welfare of the language student makes such 
a review even imperative, since the assured continuance of the study of 
foreign languages is inseparably connected with this question. 


Guide to Fiction Founded on French History" 


Anna LEwis COLE 
Germantown High School, Germantown, Pennsylvania 


HE following list is intended to stimulate in students an interest in 

French history. It is revised from a similar list, compiled and published 
several years ago. In many high schools the study of French history is in- 
cluded only in a general history of Europe, so that interesting and even 
exciting events are often omitted or only alluded to casually. Why should 
we not pass on some of the thrills that we, as teachers, or merely as lovers 
of fiction in a romantic form, have felt in reading novels of the different 
periods of French history, with events heroic, tragic, or cruel, and made 
memorable by heroes and heroines, lofty-minded, swashbuckling, or 
glamorous (according to sex) or, justly or not, inflexible in purpose? Many 
families possess full sets of the novels of Dumas and Hugo. Most public 
libraries have them. But there are several novels in the following list that 
are out of print; some of these are likely to be found in old family bookcases, 
for they were popular from one to two decades ago: for instance, Passe 
Rose, by A. D. Hardy. When a book is purely juvenile but interesting I 
have included it. I must confess I have not read all the books in the list, 
but I have read, at one time or another, many of them. Moreover, if I 
recommend one to a student and he expects some credit for the reading of 


it (and he should get it), it’s a good idea to know what the book is about. 


Early France: 
Prouette, Lorine, Saint in Ivory. 


Period of Charlemagne: 
Hardy, A. D., Passe Rose. 


Feudal Period: 
Hewlett, Maurice, “The Heart’s Key,” in Fond Adventures. 
Aucassin and Nicolette. 
Maxwell, Helen Hill-Violet, Little Tonine. 
Davis, W. S., Falaise of the Blessed Voice. 
Barrington, Michael, The King’s Fool. 
Morris, William, Old French Romances. 
Johnston, Mary, Fortunes of Garin. 


Hundred Years’ War: 

Doyle, A. Conan, Sir Nigel. 

The White Company. 

Papal History: 

Daudet, Alphonse, La Mule du Pape. 
Early Fifteenth Century: 

Lounsbury, Eloise, Boy Knight of Reims. 

* Baker’s Guide to Historical Fiction, Nield’s Guide to Best Historical Novels and Tales, 
and a compilation by Hannah Logasa of University of Chicago High School, Historical Fiction, 
were freely used as reference oooks. 
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Period of Jeanne D’Arc: 
Lang, Andrew, A Monk of Fife. 
McCarthy, Justin Huntly, The Flower of France. 
Catherwood, Mary Hartwell, Days of Jeanne d’Arc. 
Twain, Mark, Personal Recollections of Joan of Arc. 


Concerning Francois Villon: 
Erskine, John, Brief Moment of Francois Villon. 
Stevenson, R. L., “‘A Lodging for the Night” in New Arabian Nights. 
McCarthy, Justin Huntly, If I Were King, and its sequel Needles and Pins. 


Louis XT: 
Scott, Sir Walter, Quentin Durward. 
Hugo, Victor, Notre Dame de Paris. 
Drummond, Hamilton, The Justice of the King. 


Francis the First: 
Dumas, Alexander, The Two Dianas. 
, Page of the Duke of Savoy. 
, Ascanio. 
Robida, A., Treasure of Carcassonne. 


Later Sixteenth Century: 
Mason, Caroline Atwater, A Lily of France. 
Mérimée, Prosper, A Chronicle of the Reign of Charles the Ninth (translated by Sainstbury). 
Weyman, Stanley J., House of the Wolf. 
, House of the Wolf; and Count Hannibal. 
, A Gentleman of France. 


Dumas, Alexandre, Marguerite de Valois. 

Yonge, Charlotte M., Chaplet of Pearls. 
Stephens, Robert Neilson, An Enemy to the King. 
Runkle, Bertha, The Helmet of Navarre. 

Dutton, Marcelle Vioux, Helmet of Navarre. 
Mann, H., Young Henry of Navarre. 


Louis XIII: 


Gautier, Théophile, Le Capitaine Fracasse. 

Dumas, Alexandre, The Three Musketeers. 

Weyman, Stanley J., Under the Red Robe. 

» Man in Black. 

De Vigny, Cing-Mars. 

Jones, Henry Bedford, The King’s Passe-port. 

Sabatini, Rafael, Bardelys the Magnificent. 
Louis XIV: 

Doyle, A. Conan, Refugees. 

Dumas, Alexandre, Twenty Years After. 

Achard, Amédée, Belle-Rose, also translated as Blush Rose. 

Chambers, Robert W., Drums of Aulone. 

Major, Charles, The Little King. 
Eighteenth Century: 

Stuart, Esme, Isabeau’s Hero (juvenile). 

Dumas, Alexandre, Le Chevalier d’Harmental. 

——, The Regent’s Daughter. 

Potter, Margaret H., House of DeMailly. 

Lassez, Féoaland, Secret of the Bastille. 


Louis XVI: 


Michel, Henri Béraud, Vitriol de Lune. 
Molder, Eugéne de, Le Jardin de la Pompadour. 
Barrington, E., Empress of Hearts. 


French Revolution: 


Stackpoole, H. De Vere, Order of Release. 
Eversleigh, Rose of Béarn. 

Sabatini, Rafael, Scaramouche. 

Weyman, Stanley J., Red Cockade. 
Dumas, Alexandre, Memoirs of a Physician. 
Queen’s Necklace. 

Ange Pitou. 

——, Comtesse de Charny. 

, Chevalier de Maison Rouge. 
Dickens, Charles, Tale of Two Cities. 
Mitchell, S. Weir, Adventures of Francois. 
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Erckmann-Chatrian, Story of a Peasant (in French). 


Orczy, Baroness, Scarlet Pimpernel and sequels. 


Wentworth, Patricia, A Marriage under the Terror. 


Catherwood, Mary Hartwell, Lazarre. 


Louis XVII: 


Gras, Félix, Reds of the Midi. 
———, The Terror. 

, The White Terror. 

Hugo, Victor, Ninety-Three. 
Erckmann-Chatrian, Mme Thérése. 
France, Anatole, Les Dieux ont Soif. 
Balzac, Honoré de, Les Chouans. 


Napoleon: 


Macaulay, Eagle’s Nest. 

Barrington, E., The Thunderer. 

Ohnet, Georges, La Serre de I’Aigle. 

Doyle, A. Conan, Exploits of Brigadier Gerard. 
Stevenson, R. L., St. Ives. 

Pemberton, Max, The Hundred Days. 

Bill, A. H., Clutch of the Corsican (juvenile). 
Rosmer, Jean, In Secret Service (juvenile). 
Darnell, Hawthorne, Shadow of the Sword. 


Franco-Prussian War: 


Erckmann-Chatrian, The Plebiscite. 
Stackpoole, H. De Vere, Drums of War. 
Chambers, R. W., Lorraine. 

, Ashes of Empire. 

———, The Maids of Paradise. 

——, The Red Republic. 

Pemberton, Max, The Garden of Swords. 
Seawell, Molly Elliott, The Smugglers. 


World War: 


Bazin, René, Pierre et Joseph. 


Rolland, Romain, Mother and Son (third volume), translated by Van Wyck Brooks. 
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Delight, and More, in Singing” 


BURDETTE EARLTON WEYMOUTH 
Lyme, New Hampshire 


(Author’s summary.—A brief summary of practical outcomes evolving from the use of song 
in modern language teaching. For the teacher who labors imaginatively, song presents a splen- 
did opportunity to influence attitudes, habits, interests, and appreciations, to develop knowl- 
edge, and to encourage certain skills and self-initiated activities.) 


There is a delight in singing, tho’ none hear 
Beside the singer.—Landor. 


ERE singing in language class only a question of delight, it would 

still have ample excuse for being. And little else in the whole curricu- 
lum, by the way, is so endowed with a heritage of sheer delight—folksong— 
as are the modern foreign language courses. Yet is not the emotional appeal 
but one factor in the use of song? Let us examine our outcomes, practical 
values all of them, to decide if song does not have surpassing worth that is 
often ignored. 

1. Enjoyment.—For the teacher who has never witnessed the revivify- 
ing effect of enthusiastic singing on a dull and stodgy class, there awaits a 
new experience. Singing, I firmly believe, contributes more pleasure to the 
students, from the boy who will drop out at the end of his first year in high 
school to the future Ph.D., than does any other phase of language work. 
Not only is it a superb form of relaxation from other classroom re 
and routines, but it is much more. 

2. Future use and recall—Much of the charm of song, like that of good 
poetry, lies in future recall when time has enriched it with new associations. 
Or, as Mark Waldman succinctly phrases it: “And when they have left 
school or college, let them forget whatever they have learned in German, 
but the melodies with the words will cleave to their memories and hearts, 
and accompany them through life. Isn’t that worth a great deal?” 

3. Pleasant memories of school days.——As an extension to Mr. Wald- 
man’s remark, I assert that many pupils will find one of their pleasantest 
memories of school days in some appealing melody formerly learned in 
class. Not an unimportant item, either, when we consider the contumely 
sometimes heaped upon the prosaic in education. 

4, Real-life material—How easy it is to forget that pupils like some- 
thing used in real life, and as in real life! In fulfillment of a need, scngs 


* A partial adaptation of material found on pages 7-13 of a Master’s thesis: “A Teaching 
Unit in Song for First-Year High-School French,” by Burdette Earlton Weymouth, Boston 
University School of Education, 1936. 

1“New Objectives in Modern Language Teaching,” Modern Language Journal, vol. 
xvi, no. 3 (December, 1931), p. 240. 
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furnish complete units of life material, revealing the thoughts and ways of 
another people, a people just as real and humaa as we are. 

5. Something to do.—We also forget that pupils rightly expect a some- 
‘ thing-to-do value from their studies. As an immediate value, songs can be 
used in class, club, entertainment, work, and play. Dramatize Frére 
Jacques, whistle or sing while working in the garden, sing around a camp- 
fire, and so on. 

6. Initiating activity—In contrast to the strictly passive side of educa- 
tion, singing offers an opportunity for self-initiated activity: a museum visit 
to see a costume, painting, or an old musical instrument; library research; 
listening to a radio program of foreign music; writing an original stanza 
to a song; teaching a friend Aw clair de la lune; modeling ‘‘Pierrot,” 
“lieber Augustin,” or “Malborough” going to war. 

7. Recognition value—To many people the joy of recognizing is often 
reward enough for knowing. Du liegst mir im Herzen on the screen or radio, 
a foreign phrase in a novel—how significant they are if we recognize them, 
how meaningless if we don’t! If the pleasure derived from recognition acts 
as a stimulus to further learning, so much the better. 

8. Interests and hobbies—Ideas gleaned in the course of singing and 
background study may well contribute to present interests and hobbies, 
and even foster new ones. 

9. Exposure to beauty—Rhythm, melody, simple technique, and lan- 
guage give some folksongs a priceless beauty. To deny our pupils the 
privilege of sharing it is inexcusable. 

10. Appreciation—More power to the teacher who can, through the 
use of song, awaken latent sensibilities, bring about a greater love of music, 
make a self-conscious freshman see that group singing is fun; in short, open 
the way for various forms of apperceptive appreciation. 

11. New understanding—A fund of song will impart to some degree a 
new understanding of the life of a foreign people. And, if you will, songs 
may be used to drive home such factual material as new words, construc- 
tions, pronunciation, mute e as used in song and poetry, and elisions 
(especially in Spanish). 

12. Tolerance.—Let us hope that if it is within the power of song to help 
weaken the barriers of prejudice and intolerance, those handmaidens of 
ignorance and misunderstanding. But, in an era of unrest, suspicion, and 
selfish aggrandizement, we may be asking too much of JI pleut, il pleut, 
bergéere; Minuit chrétien; Freut euch des Lebens; Santa Lucia; and a host of 
others. However, let us hope, and carry on. 

13. Anticipation—A colorful, pleasurable, and very real outcome, but 
reserved for the few who will some day travel. Will not the anticipation of 
a visit to Normandy be heightened by the nostalgic charm of Ma Norman- 
die? To me, Avignon and its venerable bridge were ten-fold significant in 
anticipation, and in reality, all because of the rollicking Sur le pont d’Avi- 
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gnon. Suppose a student has learned the Spanish version of the once popular 
Valencia, and has read about that lovely region, and then, one day or an- 
other, plans to go there. Well, just try to imagine his glow of anticipation. 

14. Feeling of power.—A result of mastery of things worth while. A 
word, a gesture, a light in the eye, these may indicate a youth conscious of 
increased power. More likely the teacher will remain unaware that a pupil 
is undergoing a thrilling, subtle experience. I think teachers themselves 
might feel an increased power, too, if they would only bear in mind that 
their supreme privilege and duty is to add, little by little, cubits to the 
mental and spiritual stature of their pupils. 

I wonder how many students, or former students, have unexpectedly 
found themselves in a group singing La Marseillaise, or say Stille Nacht, 
O sole mio, La Golondrina, or Alouette. Did they stand on the sidelines and 
hum, or perhaps mumble an English version, or did they suddenly realize 
the song had a new meaning for them, that they “‘belonged’’? No, all feel- 
ings of power are not reserved only for possessors of mighty fists and arms. 

15. Good mental hygiene—Granting that singing adds a healthy zest 
to life, it is an element of good mental hygiene. Happily, one need not be a 
good singer in order to reap the benefits. 

16. Aid to thought—The use of song will aid thought, inasmuch as it 
gives a consciousness of increased power, an enriched and enlarged mental 
outlook, and increased opportunities for appreciation and enjoyment. 

17. Aid to memory.—lIt is far easier to generalize than to be specific 
when I say that the associational network of ideas (historical, literary, geo- 
graphical, verbal, grammatical, emotional) will function as aids to that 
mysterious thing called memory. 

18. Conversational powers increased.—A logical consequence of the in- 
crease of ideas suggested in the two preceding items. Despite the potential 
increase, do not expect students to spend their leisure time discussing 
things learned in language class. 

19. Skills fostered by singing—Singing, more than any other form of 
speech, requires vigorous, accurate use of the speech organs. Point out that 
the careful articulations and enunciations demanded in singing can be 
made to carry over into general oral skill, both foreign and English. Singing 
can well augment the general oral work of the class as a means of overcom- 
ing slack-jawed, mumbling speech, and also as a means of driving home the 
idea of expressive speech in contrast to banalities. All of which means added 
labor for the teacher. 

20. Habits Encourage the habit of listening for fine shades of sound 
and tone; in short, listening with discrimination to music and speech. Other 
habits the imaginative, tactful teacher may strive for, where needed, are 
better speech, teamwork, thoughtfulness, and careful methods of research. 

21. Emotional attitudes —As a moulder of fine emotional attitudes, the 
spiritual experience of music has few equals. Through its power, a discern- 
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ing teacher may bring about beneficial changes in attitude where she sees 
the need: a new attitude toward singing, more respect for companions, 
greater stimulation from nature, a new meaning in simple pleasures. 

22. Individual differences.—Differences in interests, learning rates, re- 
tention, and comprehension are more easily disposed of by the use of song 
than in any other language procedure; at least, that has been my experience. 
For instance, problems can be assigned in accordance with interest and 
ability; and, a highly important consideration, pupils who encounter pro- 
nunciation difficulties can obtain excellent oral practice with self-conscious- 
ness reduced to a minimum. 

23. Cultural and enriching outcomes——The demands of leisure-time 
activity, perhaps of daily routine, should find enriching potentialities in 
song. Directly or indirectly, work, play, imagining, inquiring, and planning 
can all be enriched as a result of new information, enthusiasm, or power 
from the study and use of song. 

Conclusion—By the teacher who understands individual needs, and 
who will labor imaginatively, these outcomes may be achieved. For him, 
and for his pupils, the use of song will be a thing of delight, and a great deal 
more. 

Suggested Reading.—Articles treating objectives and outcomes from 
several viewpoints. The Durrell, Hespelt, and Zdanowicz articles make no 
mention of song, yet their content is extensively applicable to the use of 
song. 

ALPERN, Hymen: “Popular American Songs in Spanish,”’ Hispania, x11: 123-30 (March, 
1930). 

™ Donap D.: “Individual Differences and Language Learning Objectives,” 
Childhood Education, x11: 149-51 (January, 1936). 

Hespett, E. Herman: “Two Practical Problems of the Modern Language Teacher,” 
Hispania, xv1: 167-76 (May, 1933). 

Jones, Wits Knapp: “Sing Something Simple,” Hispania, xv: 373-80 (October, 1932). 

Wa.pMAN, Marx: “New Objectives in Modern Language Teaching,” Modern Language 
Journal, xvi: 232-44 (December, 1931). 

Wess, Atma: ‘Music Via Modern Languages,” Educational Review, tv: 344-48 (April, 
1918). 

Casmuir: “By-Products of Modern Foreign Language Study,” Modern 
Language Journal, xu: 257-69 (January, 1929). 
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Newspapers and the Bible as Supplementary 
Reading Material 


Dorotuy N. LinDsay 
McCook Junior College, McCook, Nebraska 


(Author’s summary.—Weekly clippings from foreign-language newspapers, on which individual 
reports are expected, outside of class, have proved successful in developing reading ability, 
interest, and integration of the foreign language with history courses. Penny copies of St. John 
and other books of the Bible make good sight-reading and dictation material.) 


ARLY in my teaching experience I found that it was not enough 

to leave foreign-language newspapers on the reading table and call 
the attention of my classes to their possibilities. Students professed an 
interest, to be sure, and looked the papers over occasionally, but as the 
novelty of reading the news in French or Spanish wore off, they were in- 
clined to neglect this source of language practice. I have therefore substi- 
tuted for this haphazard method the definite one of clipping items from the 
papers—news-stories, editorials, fashion-notes, or whatever I think may 
have interest for the individuals to whom they are given—and passing 
them out to my second-semester and second-year classes at least once a 
week. These are to be read, with the aid of the dictionary if necessary, but 
with encouragement to do as much intelligent guessing on the new words 
as possible, and then the students are to report to me individually, clipping 
in hand. Sometimes I ask for a summary, sometimes for a translation, for 
I fervently agree with Mr. Phillips' that the translation method has its 
value. My classes are small enough so that I can give ten or fifteen min- 
utes a week to each student for these oral reports, and I feel that the time 
is well repaid by the interest and improvement shown. I also know my 
students well enough to gauge their ability. The poor ones are not dis- 
couraged by being given involved editorials, nor are the more capable 
insulted by being limited to front-page news, always the easiest part of the 
paper. At the same time I try to select for all a sufficient variety to hold 
their interest and stimulate vocabulary growth. 

As a variant of the clipping method, and to give the class an oppor- 
tunity to see the paper as a whole, I occasionally pass out a complete copy 
to each member, with instructions to read for an hour in whatever section 
or sections he wishes, and to check the passages read before reporting to 
me. We then go over the paper together in our conference, summarizing 
some items, translating bits here and there from others, commenting 
briefly on topics of interest. This takes longer than the clipping report, but 
it is worth while, for it gives me a chance to judge the student’s speed and 


1 Phillips, Walter T., “Reflections on Language Methodology,” Modern Language Jour- 
nal, vol. xx1, no. 3 (December, 1936), pp. 186. 188 
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accuracy of comprehension, as well as to learn his tastes and perhaps to 
stimulate his interest in reading foreign-language material. 
All of this, of course, is outside the regular class assignments, which go 
on at the same rate whether newspaper assignments are made or not. I 
make no attempt to give the latter on the same day each week, nor even 
- to be exact about giving them once a week and only once. Nor do I have a 
definite schedule for oral reports. The students know that they may come 
to my office, at any time within a week after receiving their papers, to dis- 
cuss them with me. Thus the whole scheme remains informal, ungraded, 
extra-class, and in this, I believe, lies some of its value. The students appear 
to feel that they are doing this extra reading because they and I are inter- 
ested in the subject-matter, rather then because it is a definite requirement. 

And what a wealth of material the papers have been offering lately! 
La Prensa has naturally given much space to the Spanish civil war. We 
followed its developments almost daily. Likewise, President Roosevelt’s 
South-American voyage in the interest of peace offered valuable subject- 
matter to the second-year Spanish class. There were complete texts of his 
various speeches, outlines of proposed treaties, and much editorial com- 
ment. Elementary students of French would not be likely to get from any 
other source so detailed or so impassioned a presentation of France’s politi- 
cal problems or her worries about her neighbors as they do from the 
Courrier des Etats-Unis, chiefly devoted, as it is, to French and interna- 
tional affairs. 

First-semester students are not expected to do reading of the sort dis- 
cussed above, but they, too, are occasionally given a chance to familiarize 
themselves with the appearance of the paper. Sometimes I place a front 
page on the bulletin board, trying always to select one with easy headlines, 
and have students in turn step up and interpret the headlines and sub- 
headlines. Or I cut front pages in sections so that each one may have a 
half or a third of a sheet, and let them devote a few minutes of the class 
period to translating what they can of the topics that interest them, while 
I am at hand to supply meanings. 

If the newspaper reading has no other value—though I believe it has— 
it at least serves to acquaint students with international affairs to an ex- 
tent that few of them attain through their reading of English-language 
newspapers. One hears demands that foreign language study become a 
part of an integrated curriculum. The teacher of current history, at least, 
will feel that some integration is being accomplished here. The two papers 
mentioned earlier in this article have the advantage over some others I 
have used, such as the several dailies published in Mexico City, in that 
they give little space to local news, to crime, or to sensational stories, con- 
fining themselves largely to international events, to major European news, 
or to government policies. As they are published in New York, they are 

fairly fresh in news-content when they reach my classrooms. Occasionally 
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a student expresses disappointment that he is not reading a paper actually 
published in Spain, France, or Mexico, but when he learns that these papers 
are the authentic organs of the colonies of their respective nationalities in 
the United States, and not mere student drill material, he is usually satis- 
fied. I supplement the newspapers with foreign periodicals, to satisfy those 
who want something straight from the motherland, but I find that the 
papers mentioned surpass all other material in popularity, largely, I sup- 
pose, because they are easier to read. 

I chanced upon a second source of supplementary reading material 
when I discovered that one can get penny copies of various books of the 
New Testament in French, and of Saint John, at least, in Spanish—fairly 
good print, too—from the American Bible Society. Desiring supplementary 
first-year material, chiefly for sight reading or translation in class, I 
ordered a supply of Saint John to try out in my elementary classes. To 
my surprise I found that the students enjoyed the reading. The rhythmic 
quality, the simplicity and dignity of style, apparently had an appeal. 
Possibly also the idea of getting a reader without having to pay for it had 
something to do with the welcome reception of the innovation. At any rate, 
we read St. John from cover to cover, in both first-year classes, at odd 
moments during the second semester. It was not all done as sight work; I 
occasionally made a reading assignment of it, to give the students a chance 
to compare the wording with that of the King James version, which they 
enjoyed doing. I found, too, that verses from the Bible lent themselves 
well to dictation exercises, since they were brief, complete in themselves, 
simple in style, and familiar enough in subject-matter to give some clues 
to those who needed them. 

So I have incorporated the two literary extremes, modern newspaper 
language and the classic simplicity of the Bible, into my supplementary 
reading material, with satisfying results in stimulated interest, and also, I 
believe, with increased vocabulary development and reading fluency, 
though the material has neither been built upon nor checked with any 
approved word-list. And although I am working with junior-college stu- 
dents, I see no reason why the devices outlined here might not be used 
equally well in high-school classes. 
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Index to Research in Modern Foreign 
Language Teaching 


KATHERINE S. McDONALD AND JAMES B. THARP 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 


(Authors? summary.—Research workers and directors of research have long needed an indica- 
tion of the nature and location of other projects being investigated, not only to permit corre- 
spondence on similar problems but to suggest projects that may be studied. Index A is a topical 
finding list. Index B gives a description of each project, arranged alphabetically under the 
name of the person directing the research. It should be understood that this Index iists only 
the projects reported in response to the three surveys; much other research is in progress that 
has not been reported.) 


HREE surveys to determine the status of modern foreign language 

research were made in 1934, 1935, and 1936 by Otto F. Bond and 
James B. Tharp.' The information contained in the questionnaire received 
from these surveys was tabulated and has been organized into ‘Index A” 
which appears below.” The projects have been classified into sixteen cate- 
gories or topics containing 454 items of research, arranged alphabetically 
within each topic according to the name of the institution where the re- 
search is being done. If the report gave more than one problem in progress 
of study, the items are cross-referenced to show these duplications (Ex- 
ample: A-2, Goucher College, “see O-375”’). 

An alphabetical arrangement of the same items in “Index B” lists the 
items according to the name of the person carrying on the experiment and 
contains the following information: (1) name of experimenter; (2) lan- 
guage investigated; (3) class and project; (4) educational institution; (5) 
location; (6) date begun; (7) description of the problem; (8) publication 
and bibliographical data. 

The five columns of data in Index A are: experimenting institution; its 
location; language department concerned; director of the experiment (if 
known); year experiment started. 

Below are listed the sixteen categories of research projects and the 
number of items in each classification. 


1 Bond, Otto F., “A Preliminary Survey of Research and Experimentation in Modern 
Foreign Language Pedagogy,” Modern Language Journal, xvmm:551-555 (May, 1934); 
Tharp, James B., “Second Annual Survey of Research and Experimentation in Modern For- 
eign Language Teaching,’ Modern Language Journal, xx:31-36 (October, 1935); Tharp, 
James B., “Third Annual Survey of Research and Experimentation in Modern Foreign Lan- 
guage Teaching,” Modern Language Journal, xx1:36-41 (October, 1936). 

? Taken from “Ten Years of Published Research in Modern Foreign Language Periodi- 
cals,” by Katherine S. McDonald, unpublished M.A. thesis, Ohio State University, 1937. 
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ia Number of 
Class Description 
| A. Composition Marking, planning, errors, values, 
testing, methods 8 
B. Course Planning Unification of aims, minimum essen- 
tials, curriculum revision 81 
C. Foreign Contacts Overseas study, radio, films, “‘realia” 20 
D. General Language Planning, evaluation 9 
E. Grammar, Syntax Frequencies, testing, time values 13 
F. Language Errors Types, analysis, correction, preven- 
tion 5 
G. Language Failures Causes, correction, sectioning, etc. 11 
H. Methods Reading individualized, group, oral- 
aural 65 
I. Oral-Aural Training Aids, time values, methods, stress, 
testing 15 
J. Phonetics, Pronunciation Testing, methods, stress 19 
4 K. Psychological Factors Forgetting, correlations, processes, 
d aptitudes 18 
‘ L. Reading Testing, materials, teaching tech- 
j niques, values 53 
; M. Special Courses “Survey,” “honors,” “scientific,” etc. 25 
: N. Teacher Training Surveys, practice, procedure, results 24 
é O. Testing Techniques, placement, progress, 
achievement 40 
f P. Vocabulary Techniques, devices, lists, testing, 
control 48 
Total 454 


The abbreviations used are as follows: Tech., Technical; Twp., Town- 
ship; Fr., French; G., German; J?., Italian; Sp., Spanish; Lat., Latin; L., 
! Languages; F.L., Foreign Languages; M.L., Modern Languages; R.L., 
Romance Languages; Ed., Education; Bd., Board. The classifications— 
“Languages,” “Foreign Languages,” ‘Modern Languages,” and “‘Romance 
Languages,”—are those returned on the questionnaires with no information 
as to the exact languages included in the designation. 


INDEX A 
- School Location Language Experimenter Begun 
A. Composrtion (Items 1-8) 
- 1. California Prep. Cal. Fr. Bush 

2. Goucher College Baltimore, Md. R.L. Seibert, Goddard 1928 
(See 0-375) 
| 3. HS. and Jr. College Fort Dodge, Ia. Fr. Longfellow 1935 


(See H-168) 
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School 


. State Teachers College 
. Texas Tech. College 
. University of Buffalo 


(See C-104, F-134) 


. University of Idaho 
. University of Minnesota 


B. Course PLANNING (Items 9-89) 


& FSSF 


. Adult Ed. Project 


(See H-148, N-343) 


. Austin High School 
. Arsenal Tech. 


(See 0-367) 


. Balboa High School 
. Bayonne High School 


. Barnard School for Boys 


(See L-267) 


. Berea College 

. Boys High School 

. Central High School 

. Central State T’ch’rs College 
. Chaffey Jr. College 

. Chaffey Jr. College 


Chestertown High School 


. Cleveland Bd. of Ed. 

. Clifton Park Jr. H.S. 

. Coe College 

. Colorado T’ch’rs College 


(See H-152, L-272) 


. DeWitt Clinton High School 


(See H-157) 


. DeWitt Clinton High School 
. Evander Childs High School 
. Everett Jr. High School 

. Fresno Public School 

. Girard College 

. Glendale High School 

. Goucher College 

. Harvard University 

. High School 

. High School 

. High School 

. High Schools 

. High School 

. High School of Commerce 


(See 1-218, O-377) 

James Madison High School 
John Adams High School 
Junior High Schools 
Laboratory School 

(See H-172) 

Lake Forest Acad. 

(See H-173) 

Mass. Inst. of Tech. 
Morristown High School 
New Trier High School 
North High School 
Norwich Free Academy 
(See P-429) 


. Oceanside-Carlsbad Union H.S. 
. Ohio State University 
. Ohio State University 


(See M-331, D-115) 


54. P. S. du Pont H.S, 


Location 


Conway, Ark. 
Lubbock, Texas 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


Moscow, Idaho 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


New York, N.Y. 


El Paso, Texas 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
Bayonne, N.J. 


New York, N.Y. 
Berea, Ky. 


Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Providence, R.I. 


Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 


Ontario, Cal. 
Ontario, Cal. 
Chestertown, N.Y. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Baltimore, Md. 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
Greeley, Colo. 


New York, N.Y. 


New York, N.Y. 
New York, N.Y. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Fresno, Cal. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Glendale, Cal. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Bridgeton, N.J. 
East Orange, N.J. 
Ithaca, N.Y. 
Rochester, N.Y. 
Portland, Ore. 

San Francisco, Cal. 


Brooklyn, N.Y. 
New York, N.Y. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


Lake Forest, Ill. 


Cambridge, Mass. 
Morristown, N.J. 
Winnetka, Ill. 
Des Moines, Ia. 
Norwich, Conn. 


Oceanside, Cal. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 


Wilmington, Del. 


Language 
Fr. 
MLL. 
G. 


RLL. 


Sp. 
Sp. 


F.L. 
G.,Fr.,Sp. 


Sp. 
Fr., Sp., Lat. 
F.L. 


RL. 
F.L. 
Sp. 
F.L. 
Fr. 

Fr., Sp. 
Fr. 


Fr.Sp. 
Fr. 
Fr.,G., Sp. 


Fr. 
Fr. 


F.L. 


Experimenter 


Qualia 
Vail, Hewitt 


Beattie 
Appel 


Besso 


Brown 
Martin 


Anderson 

Roeder, Katz, and 
Thompson 

Geyer 


Heyberger 
Wait, Zahnen 


Dep’t 
Alpern 
Nolan 
Committees 
Leydon 
Monroe 
Crooks 
Ford 
Masland 
Roberts 
Teachers 
Holzwarth 
T’ch’rs Ass’n 
Kurlanzik 


Simon 

De Kervay 
Lachman 
Peters 


Babbitt 


Begun 
1933 
1925 
1935 


1934 
1932 


1936 


1935 
1933 


1936 
1914~ 
1930 
1931 


1936 
1936 
1935 
1936 
1933 
1936 
1935 


1934 
1932 
1933 


1935 


1936 
1934 
1936 


1928 
1933 
1933 
1933 
1935 


"1935 


1936 
-1936 
1935 
1935 


1936 
1930 
1935 
1936 


1936 
1936 
1933 
1935 


1932 
1936 


1935 


4 
6] 
10 
13 
14 G. 
15 G. Pauch 
i 
17 Fr., It. Carroll, Williston x 
18 FL. Dept. ¥. 
19 F.L. Conger 
20 FL. 
22 Fr. Gale 
22 deSauzé 
23 G. Ortmann 5 
25 FLL. 
6 G. Meuser 
G. 
q MLL. Langley 
: Fr. Lippincott 
Sp. 
q Fr. Goodrich 
q G. Cohen 
q 51 Sp. Brock 
} 53 Ed. Tharp 
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School Location Language Experimenter Begun 
‘ 55. Pasadena Jr. College Pasadena, Cal. F.L. Davis 1933 
; (See C-100, P-432) 
4 56. Proviso Twp. High School Maywood, Il. Williams 1935 
(See L-291) 
: 57. Randolph-Macon Coll. Lynchburg, Va. G. Halmrice 1933 
(See I-222) 
58. Reed College Portland, Ore. 
(See H-182) 
FA 59. Roxbury Memorial H.S. for Girls Boston, Mass. MLL. Loughlin 1934 
60. Sacramento High School Sacramento, Cal. F.L. Seitz 1936 
f: 61. Saint Paul’s College Concordia, Mo. 
Py 62. San Benito High School San Benito, Texas Sp. Roots 1934 
Pe 63. San José High School San José, Cal. Sp. Hand 1935 
ie 64. Santa Barbara High School Santa Barbara, Cal. Sp. Bramlage 1936 
E 65. Santa Monica Jr. College Santa Monica, Cal. G. Toews 1932 
66. South High School Worcester, Mass. Fr. Committee 1931 
é 67. So. Pasadena Jr. High School So. Pasadena, Cal. FLL. Williams 1929 
* 68. State Teachers College Bridgewater, Mass. ML. Bradford 1925 
(See F-133) 
ie 69. State T’ch’rs Coll. Buffalo, N.Y. Messner 
(See M-338) 
70. Stuyvesant High School New York, N.Y. G. Gray 1936 
71. Taft Union High School Taft, Cal. Sp., Lat. Bailar 1936 
72. Union Pub. Sch. and Jr. Coll. Tonkawa, Okla. Sp. Deatley 1935 
73. University of Alabama Tuscaloosa, Ala. RL. Coleman 1932 
(See J-238) 
4 74. University of Buffalo Buffalo, N.Y. G. Vail 1933 
(See M-339, P-440) 
: 75. University of California Los Angeles, Cal. G. Reinsch 1934 
76. Univ. of Chicago (Jr. Coll.) Chicago, Il. RL. Bond 1920 
(See H-194, L-306, P-442) F 
77. University of Iowa Towa City, Ia. RL. Cochran 1933 
(See H-198, L-308) 
78. University of Montana Missoula, Mont. MLL. 1933 
* 79. University of Nebraska Lincoln, Neb. Fr. Wadsworth 1935 
80. University of Oregon Eugene, Ore. R.L. Wright 1931 
(See J-242) 
81. University High School Oakland, Cal. R.L. Bickford 1934 
(See L-300) 
82. University High School Urbana, Il. F.L. Arndt 1935 
83. University High School Iowa City, Ia. Fr. Eddy 1927 
(See N-193, L-302, O-392, P-439) 
84. Wells College Aurora, N.Y. G. Fleissner 
85. Wellsville High School Wellsville, N.Y. Fr. Sup’t 1936 
86. West Texas State T’ch’rs Coll. Canyon, Tex. Sp. Montfort 1934 
87. Wheaton College Wheaton, IIl. Fr.,G.,Sp. Hale 1936 
(See H-211) 
88. Woodrow Wilson Jr. College Chicago, Ill. Shipman 
(See N-366, 0-404) 
89. Y.M.C.A. Tucson, Ariz. MLL. Batchelder 
C. Forrrcn Contacts (Items 90-109) 
90. Bd. of Ed., Dep’t of F.L. and In- 
ternational Cinema League New York, N.Y. Wilkins, Bernard 1932 
91. Connecticut College New London, Conn. Sp. Sanchez 1930 
(See H-153, N-348) 
92. Denison University Granville, Ohio MLL. Amner 1932 
93. Hopedale High School Hopedale, Mass. Fr., Lat. Day 1936 
94. Lafayette College Easton, Pa. MLL. Walls 
95. Macalester College St. Paul, Minn. MLL. Ward, Keating 1934 
96. Massachusetts Inst. of Tech. Cambridge, Mass. R.L. 
97. Miami University Oxford, Ohio Sp. 


(See L-287, 0-381) 
98. Michigan State College 


E. Lansing, Mich. MLL. Swain 1934 


4 


110. 


118. 


E. GRAMMAR AND SyNTAX (Items 119-131) 

119. 
. Clifton Park Jr. High School 
. Columbia Univ. 
. Concordia Coll. (H.S. and Jr. Coll.) 
. Detroit Country Day School 


F. LancuaGE Errors (Items 132-136) 


132. 
133. 


134. 


135. 
136. 


G. LANGuAGE FariureEs (Items 137-147) 


137. 
138. 
139. 


140. Evander Childs High School 


141. 
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School 


. Ohio University 


(See 0-386) 


. Pasadena Jr. College 


(See B-55, P-432) 


. State Teachers College 


(See B-68, F-133) 


. Technical High School 
. University of Baltimore 
. University of Buffalo 


(See A-6, F-134) 


. University of Chicago 


(See M-340, P-441) 


. University of Delaware 
. University of Illinois 

. University of Nebraska 
. Van Hornesville High School 


D. GENERAL LANGUAGE (Items 110-118) 


Albany Lewis H.S. 


. Ashland College 

. Clifton H.S. 

. Davidson College 
. New York Schools 
. Ohio State Univ. 


(See B-53, M-331) 


. Riverside Lib. Serv. 
. Township H.S. 


(See L-299) 
Tufts College 
(See K-260) 


Boston University 


(See H-156) 


. Douglas High School 
. Fullerton District Jr. College 


(See P-416, L-275) 


. School of Education 


(See G-143, L-295, 0-390) 


. Sioux Falls College 

. University of Colorado 
. Univ. of Kentucky 

. Univ. of North Carolina 
. University of West Virginia 


(See P-448) 


Lincoln High School 
State Teachers College 
(See B-68) 

University of Buffalo 
(See A-6, C-104) 


University of North Carolina 


Evansville High School 


Alma College 
Charleston High School 
College of St. Thomas 


Michigan State Coll. 


Location Language 

Athens, Ohio Fr. 
Pasadena, Cal. F.L. 
Bridgewater, Mass. MLL. 
Atlanta, Ga. M.L. 
Baltimore, Md. MLL. 
Buffalo, N.Y. G. 
Chicago, G. 
Newark, Del. MLL. 
Urbana, Ii. MLL. 
Lincoln, Neb. 


Van Hornesville, N.Y. Fr. 


Albany, N.Y. 

Ashland, Ohio 

Clifton, N.J. MLL. 
Davidson, N.C. F.L. 
New York, N.Y. Fr. 
Columbus, O. Ed. 
California 

Evanston, Ill. 
Medford, Mass. RL. 


Boston, Mass. MLL. 
Baltimore, Md. G. 
New York, N.Y. L. 
Milwaukee, Wis. G. 
Detroit, Mich. Fr., Sp. 
Douglas, Ariz. Sp. 
Fullerton, Cal. G. 
New York, N.Y. F.L. 
Sioux Falls, S.D. G. 
Boulder, Colo. MLL. 
Lexington, Ky. G. 
Chapel Hill, N.C. Sp. 
Morgantown, W.Va. G. 
Milwaukee, Wis. It. 
Bridgewater, Mass. MLL. 
Buffalo, N.Y. G. 

- Chapel Hill, N.C. Ed. 
Evansville, Ind. MLL. 
Alma, Mich. G. 
Boston, Mass. MLL. 
St. Paul, Minn. G. 
New York, N.Y. Fr., It. 


E. Lansing, Mich. MLL. 


Vail, Hewitt 


Kurath 


Gullette, Hamilton 
Kurtz 
Darling 


Davis 
DeLozier 


Beaty 
Perry 
Tharp 


Woods 
Cove 


Wheeler 


Washburn 
Ortmann 
Bagster-Collins 
Koelmeke 
Ralls 


Hollister 
Ehlen 


Tanner 


Martini 
Place 
Whitaker 
Leavitt 
Wadepuhl 


Napoli 
Bradford 


Vail, Hewitt 


Richardson 
Place 


20 
Experimenter Begun 
Noss 1933 
Davis 1933 { 
Bradford 1925 
102 Bandy 1931 
103 Levy 1927 
104 1935 
10S 1933 
107 1932 4 
108 1935 
109 1935 
111 
112 1935 
, 113 1928 
114 1934 
115] 
| 
117 1936 
1933 
1936 
1931 
1933 
125 1936 j 
1934 
127 1935 
128 1933 
129 1934 
| 130 1934 
131 1922 
| 
| 
1925 
= 1935 
|| 1938 
1935 
{ Schreiber 1935 
q Cotter 1932 
Schleck 1936 
Levine 1934 
Hughes, Swain 1935 
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School Location 

142. Passaic High School Passaic, N.J. 

143. School of Education New York, N.Y. 
(See E-126, L-295, 0-390) 

144. Temple University Philadelphia, Pa. 
(See H-189) 

145. University of Wisconsin Madison, Wis. 
(See H-206, 0-400, P-451) 

146. University of Wisconsin Madison, Wis. 
(See H-205, 0-399) 

147. Virginia State College Ettrick, Va. 

H. MEtHops (Items 148-212) 

148. Adult Education Project New York, N.Y. 
(See B-9, N-343) 

149. Baylor University Waco, Texas 

150. Chico State College Chico, Cal. 

151. College of New Rochelle New Rochelle, N.Y. 

152. Colorado Teachers College Greeley, Col. 
(See B-25, L-272) 

153. Connecticut College New London, Conn. 
(See C-91, N-348) 

154. Curtis High School Staten Island, N.Y. 

155. DePaul University Chicago, IIl. 

156. Detroit Country Day School Detroit, Mich. 
(See E-123) 

157. DeWitt Clinton High School New York, N.Y. 
(See B-26) 

158. East High School Aurora, IIl. 

159. Edgewood Park Jr. Coll. Greenwich, Conn. 

160. Erasmus Hall High School Brooklyn, N.Y. 

161. F. K. Lane High School Brooklyn, N.Y. 

162. Fullerton and Anaheim Evening Fullerton and Anaheim, 

HS. Cal. 

(See L-276) 

163. Hamilton Coll. Clinton, N.J. 

164. Hamilton High School Hamilton, Ohio 

165. Harvard University Cambridge, Mass. 
(See L-279) 

166. Henry Snyder High School Jersey City, N.J. 
(See D-252) 

167. High School Chico, Cal. 

168. High School and Jr. College Fort Dodge, Ia. 
(See A-3) 

169. High School Upper Sandusky, Ohio 

170. High School Reading, Pa. 

171. Knox College Galesburg, Ill. 
(See L-284) 

172. Laboratory High School Terre Haute, Ind. 
(See B-44) 

173. Lake Forest Acad. Lake Forest, Ill. 
(See B-45) 

174. Lander College Greenwood, S.C. 

175. Montana State University Missoula, Mont. 

176. Municipal Univ. Omaha, Neb. 
(See L-288) 

177. Notre Dame Jr. College St. Louis, Mo. 

178. Ottawa University Ottawa, Kan. 

179. Pacific University Forest Grove, Ore. 

180. Palo Alto High School Palo Alto, Cal. 
(See L-290, M-332) 

181. Phoenix Union High School Phoenix, Ariz. 

182. Reed College Portland, Ore. 
(See B-58) 

183. Roosevelt High School Fresno, Cal. 


(See L-294) 


MLL. 
F.L. 


Lat. 

Fr., G., Sp. 
Sp. 

MLL. 


Sp. 


Shirey 


21 
Language Experimenter Begun 
G. Delano 1936 
F.L. Tanner 1934 
Fr. Learned 1932 
Fr, Cheydleur 1924 
Fr. Cheydleur 
Fr. Carter 1936 
; RL. Besso 1936 
2 
H Ed. 1934 
; Fr. Williams 1934 
Fr. Barzun 1924 
FL. Wait, Zahnen 1933 
Sp. Sanchez 1930 
FL. Tildsley 1935 
MLL. Rubio 1936 
Fr., Sp. Ralls 1933 
G. Meuser 1935 
FL. Garm: 1933 
Darby 1933 
Fr. Crawford 1934 
3 M.L. Stock 1933 
Sp. Healton 1935 
It. Gordon 1930 
Sp. Sharkey 1935 
G. Zipf 1935 
5 G. McAvoy 1935 
ML. Metcalf 1936 
' Fr. Longfellow 1935 
Pease 1935 
Fr. 1931 
Fr. Peters 1936 
G. 
7 Onzt 1932 
Dep’t 1933 
West 1934 
Charles 1933 
Buchanan 
Young 1935 
Dep’t 
Hook 1936 
|_| Cunningham 1934 


212. 
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School 


. Russell Sage College 


(See J-233) 


. §. J. Tilden High School 
. St. Louis University 

. San José State College 

. Stephens College 

. Temple University 


(See G-144) 


. Townsend Harris High School 
. Union High Sch. 

. University City Schools 

. University High School 


(See B-82, L-302. 0-392, P-439) 


. University of Chicago (Jr. Coll.) 


(See B-76, L-306, P-442) 


. University of Delaware 
. University of Illinois 


(See J-239, 0-395) 


. University of Iowa 


(See 0-396) 


. University of Iowa 


(See B-77, L-308) 


. University of Kansas 


(See 0-394, P-443) 


. University of Kansas 


(See P-444) 


. University of Missouri 
. University of New Mexico 
. University of Pittsburgh 


(See 0-398) 


. University of Tulsa 
. University of Wisconsin 


(See G-146, 0-399) 


. University of Wisconsin 


(See G- 145, 0-400, P-451) 


. Waller High School 
. West Virginia State College 


(See K-263, N-365) 


. Western College 


(See L-313) 


. Western Military Acad. 
. Wheaton College 


(See B-87) 
Wheaton College 


. Orat-AuRAL TRAINING (Items 213-227) 


213. 
. Blewett High School 

. Boston University 

. Columbia University 

. Drury College 

. High School of Commerce 


Anderson High School 


(See B-40, 0-377) 


. Monroe High School 
. North High School 


(See P-247) 


. Ohio State University 


(See J-232) 


. Randolph-Macon Coll. 


(See B-57) 


. San Diego High School 

. Skidmore College 

. Tufts College 

. University of South Carolina 


Location 
Troy, N.Y. 
New York, N.Y. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
San José, Cal. 
Columbia, Mo. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York, N.Y. 
Union, N.J. 
University, Mo. 
Towa City, Ia. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Newark, Del. 
Urbana, Ill. 


Towa City, Ia. 
Towa City, Ia. 
Lawrence, Kan. 
Lawrence, Kan. 


Columbia, Mo. 


Albuquerque, N.M. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Tulsa, Okla. 
Madison, Wis. 
Madison, Wis. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Institute, W.Va. 
Oxford, Ohio 


Alton, Ill. 
Wheaton, Ill. 


Norton, Mass. 


Anderson, Mo. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Boston, Mass. 
New York, N.Y. 
Springfield, Mo. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Rochester, N.Y. 
Columbus, Ohio 


Columbus, Ohio 


Lynchburg, Va. 


San Diego, Cal. 
Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 
Medford, Mass. 
Columbia, S.C. 


Language 


G. 
Fr., G., Sp. 


Sp. 


Fr. 


Experimenter 
O’Donnell 
Wolfe 
Kalinowski 
Newby 
Charters 
Learned 
Sammartino 
Ruland 
Wolfner 
Eddy 
Bond 


Saleski 
Gullette 


Funke 

Cochran 

Engel 

Engel, Thurnzy 
Warshaw 
Kercherville, Campa 
Shelton 

Cheydleur 
Cheydleur 


Ostrowsky 
Mathews 


22 
Begun 
194 Fr. 1926 
185 1935 
186 G. 1934 
187 ML. 1935 
188 ML. 1933 | 
189 Fr. 1932 
190 Fr. 1934 
191 Fr. 1932 } 
192 Fr. 1928 id 
193 Fr. 1927 
194 R.L. 1920 
196 RL. 1930 : 
197 G. 1932 
193 RL. 1933 
199 G. 1914 
200 G. 
201 S| Sp. 1926 
202 MLL. 1930 
203 ML. 1931 
| 
205 Fr. 
q 
206 Fr., It. 1924 
208 RL. 1932 | 
209 G. 1936 
pon 
Sp. Page 1934 
Sp. Fagin 1934 
Sp. Thompson 
Fr. 1930 
Fr. Orton 1933 
Fr., Sp. Kurlanzik 1935 
220) G. Shelton 1935 
q 221 Ed. Tharp 1928 
q 
q 222 G. Halmrice 1933 
223 mn McPhee 1930 
; 224 Fr. Hulbert 1935 
: 225 = Wheeler 1933 
226 G. Bradley 1933 


INDEX TO RESEARCH 


School Location Language 
227. Yale University New Haven, Conn. Sp. 
(See 0-405) 
J. PHONETICS AND PRONUNCIATION (Items 228-246) 
228. Birmingham-Southern Coll. Birmingham, Ala. Fr. 
229. Elmira College Elmira, N.Y. Fr. 
230. Hamline University Riverside, Minn. MLL. 
231. Massachusetts State College Amherst, Mass. F.L. 
232. Ohio State University Columbus, Ohio Ed. 
233. Russell Sage College Troy, N.Y. Fr. 
(See H-184) 
234. St. Mary-of-the-Woods St. Mary-of-the- Woods, 
(See L-296) Ind. Sp. 
235. South Dakota College Brookings, S.D. M.L 
236. T. D. H. High School New York, N. Y. Fr. 
237. Tufts College Medford, Mass. Fr. 
238. University of Alabama Tuscaloosa, Ala. R.L. 
(See B-73) 
239. University of Illinois Urbana, Il. RL. 
«See H-196, 0-395) 
240. University of Michigan Ann Arbor, Mich. R.L. 
(See P-445) 
241. University of Missouri Columbia, Mo. Sp. 
242. University of Oregon Eugene, Ore. RL. 
(See B-80) 
243. University of Oregon Eugene, Ore. RL. 
244. University of Rochester Rochester, N.Y. Sp. 
245. University of Southern California Los Angeles, Cal. Fr. 
246. Western State T’ch’rs Coll. Bowling Green, Ky. Fr. 
K. Psycuorocicat Factors (Items 247-264) 
247. Aquinas Inst. Rochester, N.Y. Fr. 
248. Benjamin Franklin High School Rochester, N.Y. It. 
249. Crosby High School Waterbury, Conn. MLL. 
250. George Washington University Washington, D.C. Fr. 
251. Goucher College Baltimore, Md. Fr. 
252. Henry Snyder High School Jersey City, N.J. G. 
(See H-166) 
253. Long Beach Jr. High School Long Beach, Cal. Sp. 
254. Macalester College St. Paul, Minn. Fr. 
255. Mt. St. Mary-on-the-Hudson Newburgh, N.Y. Fr. 
256. Park College Parkville, Mo. Fr. 
257. Purdue Univ. Lafayette, Ind. M.L. 
(See M-334, P-434) 
258. St. Benedict’s College Atchison, Kans. Fr. 
259. State Teachers College Montclair, N.J. F.L. 
260. Tufts College Medford, Mass. RL. 
(See D-118) 
261. University of Chicago H.S. Chicago, Ill. Fr. 
262. Webster College Webster Groves, Mo. Sp. 
263. West Virginia State Coll. Institute, W.Va. RL. 
(See H-208, N-365) 
264. Winnwood Lake Grove, N.Y. Fr. 
L. READING (Items 265-317) 
265. Allegheny College Meadville, Pa. Fr.,G. 
266. Amundsen High School Chicago, Ill. Fr.,Sp. 
267. Barnard School for Boys New York, N.Y. G. 
(See B-14) 
268. Bloomer High School Bloomer, Wis. G. 
269. Bryn Mawr College Bryn Mawr, Pa. G. 
270. Centenary College Shreveport, La. Fr. 
271. Coll. of the City of New York New York, N.Y. G. 
272. Colorado Teachers College Greeley, Colo. F.L. 


(See B-25, H-152) 


Experimenter 


Wright 
Canfield 
Riddle, Wilson 
Clagett 


Laughlin 
DeFrancesco 
Walsh, Tappin 
Schwartz 
Seibert 
McAvoy 


Kaulfers 
Ficken 


Wilson 
Fotos 


Church, Delorme, 
Chevret 

Bell, Kelso, Davis 

Geyer 


Stockhausen 
Diez 

Ford 
Susskind 
Wait, Zahnen 


23 


Begun 
1932 


1933 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1929 
1926 


1930 
1933 
1934 
1932 
1932 


1930 
1931 


1936 
1931 


1933 
1934 
1933 
1932 


1935 
1934 
1933 


1925 
1935 


1932 
1932 
1931 


1931 


1934 
1935 
1935 


1931 
1932 
1932 


1935 


1932 
1935 
1931 


1935 
1930 
1936 
1933 
1933 


Hall 
| Constans 
| Grimes 

McGhee 
Welles 
Tharp 
O’Donnell 
Brady 
MacLaggen 
Macfee 
Perrin 
Coleman 
| Gullette a 
Bement 

Warsha' 
Wright 
| 
| 
Sister Felicitas 
Mathews 
Poore 
| 
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School 


Columbia University Extension 


Elmhurst College 
(See E-125, P-416) 


Fullerton District Jr. College 
Fullerton-Anaheim Evening H.S. 


(See H-162) 

George Washington H.S. 
Hamilton College 

(See 0-376) 


. Harvard University 


(See H-165) 


. Hastings College 


James Milliken Univ. 
(See P-420) 


. Junior College 
. Kansas State College 


(See O-378) 


. Knox College 


(See H-171) 
Little Rock High School 


. Long Beach Jr. Coll. 


Miami University 
(See C-97, O-381) 
Municipal University 
(See H-176) 


. Northwestern University 
. Palo Alto High School 


(See H-180, M-332) 
Proviso Twp. High School 
(See B-56) 


. Reed College 
. Rockford College 
. Roosevelt High School 


(See H-183) 


. School of Education 


(See E-126, G-143, 0-390) 


. St. Mary-of-the-Woods 


(See J-234) 


. St. Louis University 
. Temple University 


Twp. High School 
(See D-117) 


. University High School 


(See B-81) 


. University High School 
. University High School 
(See B-83, H-193, O-392, P-439) 
. University of California 
. University of Chicago 

. University of Chicago 

. University of Chicago (Jr. Coll.) 


(See B-76, H-194, P-442) 


. University of Illinois 
. University of Iowa 


(See B-77, H-198) 


. University of Iowa 

. University of Oregon 
. University of Southern California 
. West Virginia Coll. 
. Western College 


(See H-209) 


. Wisconsin High School 
. Woman’s Coll. (U. of N.C.) 


Woodrow Wilson Jr. College 
(See P-454) 


Location 
New York, N.Y. 
Elmhurst, Ill. 


Fullerton, Cal. 

Fullerton and Anaheim, 
Cal. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 

Clinton, N.Y. 


Cambridge, Mass. 


Hastings, Neb. 
Decatur, 


Little Rock, Ark. 
Manhattan, Kan. 


Galesburg, Ill. 


Little Rock, Ark. 
Long Beach, Cal. 
Oxford, Ohio 


Omahz, Neb. 


Evanston, Ill. 
Palo Alto, Cal. 


Maywood, Ill. 


Portland, Ore. 
Rockford, Ill. 
Fresno, Cal. 


New York, N.Y. 
St. Mary-of-the-Woods, 
Ind. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Evanston, 


Oakland, Cal. 


W. Los Angeles, Cal. 
Iowa City, Ia. 


Berkeley, Cal. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Urbana, Ill. 
Towa City, Ia. 


Towa City, Ia. 
Eugene, Ore. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 
Institute, W.Va. 
Oxford, Ohio 


Madison, Wis. 
Greensboro, N.C. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Language 


Zipf 


Noyes 
Ross 


Halltzie 
Limper, Pettis 


Begun 
1933 
1934 


1930 


1935 
1935 
1932 


1935 


1934 
1930 


1933 
1932 


1933 
1930 


1934 


1933 


1936 
1936 
1934 


1930 
1934 
1933 
1936 


1934 


1934 
1927 


1935 
1933 
1933 
1920 


1933 
1933 


1933 
1933 
1925 
1929 
1936 


1934 
1935 
1934 


24 
23, Callcott 
276. 
Sp. Healton | 
277. G. Shield 
278. Fr., G. Hauch j 
280 Fr. | 
282 G. 
234 
286 Fr., Sp. 3 
287. Sp. : 
288. FL. West 
290) MLL. Dep’t 
292) G. King 
293 Fr. Ingersoll 
294! Sp. Cunningham 
295 F.L. Tanner 
296 
| Sp. Brady 
298) G. Schuster 
300 R.L. Bickford 
301 Fr. Johns 
303 Fr. Rowbotham 
304 G. Hagboldt 
305 MLL. Bond 
306 RL. Bond 
308} RL. Cochran 
309) Sp. House 
310 RL. Wright 
q 311 Sp. Rice 
i 312 G. Ferrell 
313 G. 
| 
315 Barney 
- 
> 


317. 


School 
Wright Jr. College 


M. Spectat Courses (Items 318-342) 


318. 
319. 
320. 
321. 
322. 
323. 


324. 


325. 


326. 
327. 
328. 
329. 


330. 


331. 


341, 
342. 


Amherst Central High School 
Baldwin-Wallace Coll. 
Brooklyn Technical High School 
Carnegie Institute of Tech. 
Coll. of the City of New York 
Dartmouth Coll. 

Foreign Language Department 
High School Division 

Houston City Schools 
Inglewood Union High School 
Miss. State Coll. for Women 
Mount Holyoke Coll. 

Mt. Lebanon High School 
Ohio State University 

(See B-53, D-115) 


. Palo Alto High School 


(See H-180, M-332) 


. Peabody High School 
. Purdue Univ. 


(See K-257, P-434) 


. San Mateo Jr. College 


Saugus High School 
Sherman High School 


. State T’ch’rs Coll. 


(See B-69) 


. University of Buffalo 


(See B-74, P-440) 


. University of Chicago 


(See C-105, P-441) 
Univ. of New Hampshire 
Whittier Union High School 


N. TEACHER TRAINING (Items 343-366) 


343. 


Adult Education Project 
(See B-9, H-148) 


. Agricultural and Tech. Coll. 
. Cedar Crest College 

. Colgate University 

. Columbia University 

. Connecticut College 


(See C-91, H-153) 


. East High School 

. Indiana State Teachers College 
. Kansas State Teachers College 
. Lawrence Coll. 

. MacMurray College 

. Manual Arts High School 


. Michigan State College 
. North Eastern Teachers College 


Notre Dame Jr. College 


. Parker High School 

. University of Illinois 

. University of Maine 

. University of Oklahoma 

. University of Tennessee 

. University of Wyoming 

. Wells College 

. West Virginia State College 


(See H-208, K-263) 


. Woodrow Wilson Jr. College 


(See B-88, 0-404) 


Location 
Chicago, II. 


Snyder, N.Y. 
Berea, Ohio 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
New York, N.Y. 
Hanover, N.H. 
Detroit, Mich. 
New York, N.Y. 
Houston, Texas 
Inglewood, Cal. 
Columbus, Miss. 


So. Hadley, Mass. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Columbus, Ohio 


Palo Alto, Cal. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Lafayette, Ind. 


San Mateo, Cal. 
Saugus, Mass. 
Sherman, Texas 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


Buffalo, N.Y. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Durham, N.H. 
Whittier, Cal. 
New York, N.Y. 
Greensboro, N.C. 
Allentown, Pa. 


Hamilton, N.Y. 
New York, N.Y. 


New London, Conn. 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
Pittsburg, Kan. 
Appleton, Wis. 
Jacksonville, Ind. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


E. Lansing, Mich. 


Tahlequah, Okla. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Urbana, Ill. 
Orono, Maine 
Norman, Okla. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Laramie, Wyo. 
Aurora, N.Y. 
Institute, W.Va. 


Chicago, Ill. 


INDEX TO RESEARCH 


Cru 
Sanchez 


DeSauzé 
Peters 
Howe 
Lorenz 
T 


So Cal. 


Sister M. Eugenia 
Dunlap, Stebbins 
Oliver 
Fundenburg 


Willibrand, Woerner 


Stiefel 

Dickman 
Fleissner, Careson 
Mathews 


. Shipman 


‘eague 
Ed. Dep’t of Univ. of 


. 
25 
3 = Fr. Doniat 1934 
fi 
FL. Bueger 1936 
{ G. Ficken 1935 
MLL. Radebasey 1935 
i Kamman 1936 
FLL. Weill, Sas 1936 
: RL. 1930 
i = FL. Lindquist 1933 
Wilkins, Huebener 1935 
7 Sp. Webb 1936 
Sp. Waddingham 1926 
P Fr. Morris 1936 
RL. Patch 1924 
MLL. Bulger 1932 
| | Ed. Tharp 
332 MLL. Dep’t 
a MLL. Fotos 1931 
| 
3 335 MLL. Koehler 1934 
336. Po MLL. Hayward 1936 
4 337. Sp. Yeagley 1935 
333 Messner 
339 G. Vail 
4 
340 G. Kurath 1933 
Sp. Wicklund 1931 
f 344 RL. Rivers 1932 
i 345 Fr. Behney 1932 
346 RL. Deland 1936 
347 Fr. 1927 
348 PS Sp. || 1930 
349 MLL. 1918 
E 350) F.L. 1935 
351 Fr. 1935 
F 352 Sp. 1934 
353 Fr. 1936 
3 354) Sp. 
1936 
193 
. 356 MLL. Baker 1933 
357. Fr. 1935 
358 Fr., Sp. 1933 
359 MLL. 
360 1935 
361 G. 1935 
362 MLL. 1933 
363 MLL. 1935 
364 G. 
365 1932 
366 
2 9 
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School 


O. Testinc (Items 367-406) 


367. Arsenal Technical High School 
(See B-11) 
368. Brookline High School 
369. Brown University 
370. Chapel Hill H.S. 
371. Coker College 
372. Cole Trades High School 
373. DePauw Univ. 
(See P-413) 
374. East Central State T’ch’rs Coll. 
375. Goucher College 
(See A-2) 
376. Hamilton College 
(See L-278) 
377. High School of Commerce 
(See B-40, I-218) 
. Kansas State College 
(See L-283) 
. Lawrence College 
(See P-424) 
. Macalester College 
. Miami University 
(See C-97, L-287) 
. New York University 
. New York University 
. North Side Jr. Coll. 
. Northern Montana College 
(See C-99) 
. Ohio University 
(See C-99) 
. Oklahoma Coll. for Women 
. Parker High School 
. Roosevelt High School 
. School of Education 
(See E-126, G-143, L-295) 
. State Teachers College 
. University High School 
(See B-83, H-193, L-302, P-439) 
. University of Chicago 
. University of Kansas 
(See H-199, P-443) 
. University of Illinois 
(See H-196, J-239) 
. University of Iowa 
(See H-197) 
. University of Minnesota, H.S. 
. University of Pittsburgh 
(See H-203) 
. University of Wisconsin 
(See G-146, H-205) 
. University of Wisconsin 
(See G-145, H-206, P-451) 
. University of Wisconsin 
. Washburn High School 
. West High School 
. Woodrow Wilson Jr. College 
(See B-88, N-366) 
. Yale University 
(See I-227) 
. Yorktown Central School 


P. Vocasutary (Items 407-454) 


407. Baylor College 
408. Boys’ High School 


Location Language Experimenter 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Brookline, Mass. 
Providence, R.I. 
Chapel Hill, N.C. 
Hartsville, S.C. 
Denver, Col. 
Greencastle, Ind. 


Ada, Okla. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Clinton, N.Y. 

San Francisco, Cal. 
Manhattan, Kan. 
Appleton, Wis. 


St. Paul, Minn. 
Oxford, Ohio 


New York, N.Y. 
New York, N.Y. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Havre, Mont. 
Athens, Ohio 
Chickasha, Okla. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Yonkers, N.Y. 
New York, N.Y. 


Emporia, Kan. 
Towa City, Ia. 


Chicago, Ill. 
Lawrence, Kan. 


Urbana, IIl. 
Towa City, Ia. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Madison, Wis. 


Madison, Wis. _ _Cheydleur 


Madison, Wis. L. Young 
Minneapolis, Minn. Ass’t Sup’t, 
Madison, Wis. L. Young 
Chicago, Ill. Shipman 


New Haven, Conn. ’ Hall 
Yorktown Hts., N.Y. 


Belton, Texas 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Sp. Martin 1933 
G. Friedland 1936 : 
Sp. Williams 1933 E 
Ed. Giduz 1934 i 
Fr. Grannis 1934 
Sp. Fox 1935 2 
G. Baerg 
FL. Parker 1933 
RL. Seibert, Goddard 1928 A 
Fr., G. Hauch 1932 
Fr., Sp. Kurlanzik 1935 i 
MLL. Limper, Pettis 1932 
Sp. Lorenz 1932 
P| Fr. Ficken 1933 
Sp. 
é 
Sp. Wood, Hespelt 
Fr. Ernst 1934 
Fr., G. 1934 
G. Morgan 1930 
Fr. Noss 1934 
Fr. Johnson 1934 
Eddy 1936 
G. Scott 1935 
F.L. Tanner 
P| MLL. Miller 1933 
Fr. Eddy 1927 
P| RL. Bond 1934 
G. Engel 1914 
a RL. Gullette 1930 
i> G. Funke 1932 
MLL. Shelton 1931 
Fr. Cheydleur 
1924 
1936 
1934 
4 on 1933 
Fr. Harwood 1935 
. 


School 


. Colby College 

. Colgate University 

. Columbia University 
. Columbia University 
. De Pauw University 


(See O-373) 


. Duke University 
. Fordson High School 
. Fullerton District Jr. Coll. 


(See E-125, L-275) 


. Harvard University 
. High School 
. International Auxiliary 


Language Assn. 


. James Milliken Univ. 


(See L-281) 


. Junior College 

. Kansas State T’ch’rs College 
. Kenka College 

. Lawrence College 


(See 0-379) 


. Los Angeles Jr. College 
. Miami University 
. North High School 


(See I-220) 


. North Hollywood High School 
. Norwich Free Academy 


(See B-50) 


. Ohio State University 
. Ohio State University 
. Pasadena Jr. College 


(See B-55, C-106) 


. Pennsylvania State College 
. Purdue University 


(See K-257, M-334) 


. St. John’s Univ. 

. St. Louis Country Day School 
. St. Paul Academy 

. Syracuse University 

. University High School 


(See B-83, H-193, L-302, O-392) 


. University of Buffalo 


(See B-74, M-339) 


. University of Chicago 


(See C-105, M-340) 


. University of Chicago (Jr. Coll.) 


(See B-76, H-194, L-306) 


. University of Kansas 


(See H-199, 0-394) 


. University of Kansas 


(See H-200) 


. University of Michigan 


(See J-240) 


. University of Vermont 
. University of Washington 
. University of West Virginia 


(See E-131) 


. University of Wisconsin 
. University of Wisconsin 
. University of Wisconsin 


(See G-145, H-206, 0-400) 


. Western State College 
. Western State Teachers College 


(See J-246) 


. Woodrow Wilson Jr. College 


(See N-316) 
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Location 
Waterville, Maine 
Hamilton, N.Y. 
New York, N.Y. 
New York, N.Y. 
Greencastle, Ind. 


Durham, N.C. 
Dearborn, Mich. 
Fullerton, Cal. 


Cambridge, Mass. 
Bozeman, Mont. 
New York, N.Y. 


Decatur, Ill. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
Emporia, Kan. 
Kenka Park, N.Y. 
Appleton, Wis. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


Oxford, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 


No. Hollywood, Cal. 
Norwich, Conn. 


Columbus, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Pasadena, Cal. 


State College, Pa. 
Lafayette, Ind. 


Brooklyn, N.Y. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Syracuse, N.Y, 
Towa City, Ia. 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
Chicago, IIl. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Lawrence, Kan. 
Lawrence, Kan. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Burlington, Vt. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Morgantown, W.Va. 


Madison, Wis. 
Madison, Wis. 
Madison, Wis. 


Gunnison, Col. 
Bowling Green, Ky. 


Chicago, Ill. 


Language 
MLL. 


Experimenter 
McCoy 
Gates, Louis 
Schinnerer, Wendt 
Wood 
Baerg 


Lundeberg 
Smith 
Ehlen 


Ford, Zipf 
Cannon 
Eaton 


Ross 


Fletcher 
Miller 
McConkey 
Lorenz 


Krakowski 
Skinner, Eaton 
Shelton 


Lynn 
Cohen 


Richebourg 
Tharp 


Davis 


Simmons 
Fotos 


Bowe 
Battenburg 
Blanpied 
Rulloner 
Eddy 


Vail 


Carpenter 
Eckelman 
Wadepuhl 


Berkowitz 
Cheydleur 
Cheydleur 


Fox 


Clagett 


Thomas 
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INDEX B 


InvEx A lists 454 projects according to the type of research. Index B gives 
the problem and data on publication arranged alphabetically according 
to the name of the person conducting the experiment. In thirty cases no 
name was given on the returned questionnaire. These cases are entered 
at the end of the list and may be identified by the name of the institution. 

All the projects reported by one person are entered under his name in 
item 6 with symbols referring to Index A. The plan of entry in eight items 
of each case in Index B follows: First Line, (1) name of experimenter; 
(2) educational institution; (3) location; (4) language(s) investigated; (5) 
date begun; (6) class and project; Second Line, ff., (7) description of the 
problem; publication data and reference sources. 

Abbreviations used in this index are as follows: M.L.J.= Modern Lan- 
guage Journal; Fr. Rev.=French Review; M.L.F.=Modern Language 
Forum; Jour. Ed. Psych.=Journal of Educational Psychology; Jour. Ed. 
Res.= Journal of Educational Research. 


APrern, Hymen, Evander Childs High School., New York, N.Y. Fr.,Sp., Lat. 1934 B-28 
Foreign languages for non-language-minded students. High Points, Oct. 1935. 

Aner, F. Dewey, Denison University, Granville, O. 1932 C-92 
Relation of nationalism to foreign language teaching. M.L.J., xx: 407-410. 

ANDERSON, EpitH, Balboa High School, San Francisco, Cal. F.L. 1936 : B-12 
Adapting foreign language work to non-college preparatory groups. 

AppEL, FRANcIs, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. MLL. 1932 A-8 
Laboratory methods of teaching composition to college Freshmen. 

Arnot, C. O., University of Illinois High School, Urbana, Ill. FL. 1935 B-82 
Place of foreign languages in high school curriculum. 

Bassitt, ELLEN, Franklin Junior High School, Columbus, Ohio Fr. 1936 B-52 


Analysis of cultural content of first-year French grammar texts at the secondary school level. Fr. Rev., x: 293- 
298, “The French Grammar Text Grows Socially Minded.” 


BaeErc, G., DePauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 0-373, P-413 
(1) Validity of different types of tests; (2) Most effective methods of sina learning. 

Baac, A. H., Monroe High School, Rochester, N.Y. MLL. 1931 1-219 
Oral testing. 

BaGtey, CHARLEs R., Dartmouth College, Hanover, N.H. RL. 1930 M-323 
Honors work in French experimentation. 

Bacster-Cotius, E. W., Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, G. 1935 E-121 
N.Y. 
A quantitative study of syntactical uses in modern German. 

Barvar, SARAH F., Taft Union High School, Taft, Cal. Sp., Lat. 1936 B-71 
1.Q., of 85-100 for those who insist on taking a language. 

Baker, Fannie A., North Eastern Teachers College, Tahlequah, Okla. MLL. 1933 N-356 
Teaching of Spanish in the high school. 

Banpy, O. S., Technical High School, Atlanta, Ga. F.L. 1931 C-102 
Spanish school newspaper: Revista Escolar Panamericana; Purpura y Oro. 

Barney, W. S., North Carolina College for Women, Greensboro, N.C. MLL. 1935 L-315 
Reading tests; how to measure reliability. 

Barzun, H. M., College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle, N.Y. Fr. 1924 H-151 


Language as a pictorial medium and plastic representation of objects, sounds, and thoughts. Orphic Method- 
Pedagogy (Studies). 


BaTCHELDER, Puri, Y.M.C.A., Tucson, Ariz. MLL. B-89 
How to get students really interested so that they will work well. 

BatTTENBURG, Roy, St. Louis Country Day School, St. Louis, Mo. G. 1936 P-436 
Vocabulary and idioms. 

Beattie, Artuur H., University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho MLL. 1934 A-7 
Free composition. 

Beatty, E. A., Davidson College, Davidson, N.C. FLL. 1928 D-113 


Problem of students unprepared for any language because ignorant of general science of language. 
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BEHNEY, KATHARINE L., Cedar Crest College, Allentown, Pa. Fr. 1932 N-34 
Teaching of modern foreign languages in secondary schools. Why justified in training one’s self to teach 
foreign language? 

BELL; Ketso; Davis, Amundsen High School, Chicago, Ill. Fr., Sp. 1933 L-266 
Preparation of a direct-reading method. 

BELTz, FLORENCE W., Little Rock High School, Little Rock, Ark. Sp. 1933 L-285 
Outside reading. 

BemMENnT, N. S., University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. R.L. 1931 J-240, P-445 
(1) Vocabulary for beginners; (2) Effect on pronunciation of transcribing French texts (active employment of 
phonetic symbols) M.L.J., xv: 579-591, “Standardizing French Vocabulary for Beginners.’’ 

Berxowi17z, H. C., University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. Sp. 1933 P-449 
An objective requirement of the mastery of idioms of different levels of elementary instruction. 

Besso, Henry V., Adult Education Project, New York, N.Y. R.L. B-9, H-148, N-343 
(1) Why are adults studying modern foreign languages? (2) Is present methodology adapted to the teaching of 
adult students? (3) What can adult education do to promote the study of foreign languages? 

BicKForD, BELLE, University of California High School, Oakland, Cal. R.L. 1934, 1936 B-81, L-300 
Minimum of grammar for slow groups. Stress reading and teach full amount of grammar through reading. 
Increase reading; very little grammar. Stress cultural side. 

BLANPIED, D. R., St. Paul Academy, St. Paul, Minn. Fr. 1934 P-437 
Vocabulary studies. 

Bonn, O. F., University of Chicago, Chicago, IIl. M.L. 1920, 1933 B-76, H-194 
Correlation between major aspects of language study and amount of extensive L-305, L-306, 0-393, P-442 
reading. Adaptation of Vander Beke list. Cognate study based on English word lists. Individualized study pro- 
cedures. Vocabulary testing. M.L.J.; Bull. Wis. S.T.A.; M.L.F. 

Bove, A. G., University of Chicago High School, Chicago, Ill. Fr. 1931 K-261 
Relation between visual and oral thought recognition. 

Bowe, F. B., St. John’s University, Brooklyn, N.Y. Sp. 1932 P-435 
Idiom range. 

BraprorD, E. H., State Teachers College, Bridgewater, Mass. M.L. 1925 B-68, F-133, 
Mistakes in forms and idioms made most frequently by 4th- to 7th-year students prepared in many C-101 
high schools. Minimum essentials possible for large majority in junior and senior high schools. Correlated 
method. Language clubs in State Teachers College. 

BraDLeEy, F. W., University of South Carolina, Columbia, S.C. G. 1933 1-226 
Oral work by grouping. 

Brapy, AcNEs M., St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, St. Mary-of-the-Woods, Ind. Sp. 1930 J-234, L-296 
Improvements in manner of teaching Spanish pronunciation and reading. M.L..J., xvit: 436-443, Mar. 1933; 
Catholic School Jour., Oct. 1934, “Reading Approach Method.” 

BRAMLAGE, Ju1A A., Santa Barbara High School, Santa Barbara, Cal. Sp. 1936 B-64 
Curriculum revision leading to more practical application of the language. 

Brock, RAyMOND C., Oceanside-Carlsbad Union High School, Oceanside, Cal. Sp. 1932 B-51 
Criteria for prognosis. 

BrockeEr, Huco, Lake Forest Academy, Lake Forest, Ill. G. B-45, H-173 
Introduction of direct method of instruction. 

Brown, EstHER R., Austin High School, El Paso, Tex. Sp. 1935 B-10 
Can Spanish be made more functional for residents of the Texas border? State Course of Study. 

Bruck, M. P., California Preparatory School, Covina, Cal. Fr. A-1 
French composition with special reference to idioms. 

BucHaNnaNn, NELLE R., Ottawa University, Ottawa, Kans. Fr., G., Sp. H-178 
Methods of acquiring reading knowledge. 

Buck, W. J., Western Military Academy, Alton, Ill. G. H-210 
Methods of teaching. 

BuecEr, Atice C., Amherst Central High School, Snyder, N.Y. F.L. 1936 M-318 
Exploratory courses in languages for the 8th grade for the purpose of elimination as well as introduction to 
further study. 

BuLcer, Mt. Lebanon High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. MLL. 1932 M-330 
Exploratory language courses in 8A grade for language aptitude. 

Byam, E. C., University of Delaware, Newark, Del. M.L. C-106 
Delaware foreign language study plan. 

Cattcort, Frank, Columbia University Extension, New York, N.Y. L-273 
Reading. 

CANFIELD, D. L., University of Rochester, Rochester, N.Y. jJ-244 
Methods for teaching Spanish “R” and “r” combinations to Americans. 

Cannon, Harry S., High School, Bozeman, Mont. P-418 
Word counts, visible vocabulary. 

CarPEenTER, F. D., University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. ; P-446 
Devices ‘-r teaching vocabulary in elementary and intermediate work. 
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CarroL, ALIcE; WiLLIsTon, Central High School, Providence, R.I. Fr., It. 1935 B-17 
Curriculum for so-called cultural courses 

Carter, Wa. T., Virginia State College, Ettrick, Va. Fr. 1936 G-147 
Percentage of failures in French as compared with other subjects; possible causes. 

Carters, W. W., Stephens College, Columbia, Mo. MLL. 1933 H-188 
Individualized instruction. 

CuHEYDLEvR, F. D., University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. Fr., It. 1921, 1933 G-145, G-146, 


(1) Placement and attainment examinations; (2) Word counts; H-20., i.-206, 0-399, O-400, P-450, P-451_ 
(3) Criteria for effective teaching; (4) Construction and validity of four new-type tests; (5) Establishment of 
equivalent tables for four standardized tests; (6) Reading method. M.L.J.; Educational Research; French Re- 
view; Journal of Educational Research; cf. Fife’s Summary of Modern Language Reports ; cf. Coleman’s Analytical 
Bibliography; cf. Coleman’s Experiments and Studies; cf. Oliver’s Modern Language Teachers’ Handbook. 


Cuurcs, H. W.; DeLorme, E. S.; CHEvRET, A., Allegheny Coli., Meadville, Pa. Fr., G. 1932 L-265 
Acquisition by the student of an elementary reading knowledge, of a “working” knowledge of the foreign 
language in two or three years. 

CLaGETT, Marjorie, Western Kentucky Teachers College, Bowling Green, Ky. Fr. 1932 J-246, P-453 
(1) Simplification of elementary phonetics; (2) Repetition of vocabulary in intermediate books. 

Cocuran, GRACE, University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. RL. 1933 B-77; H-198, 
Individualized teaching of French. L-308 

Couen, Harry A., Norwich Free Academy, Norwich, Conn. G. 1935 B-50, P-429 
(1) Vessbulary recall; (2) English grammatical knowledge necessary for study of modern foreign language. 

CoLeman, W. H., Jr., University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa, Ala. R.L. 1932 B-73, J-238 


(1) Means of standardizing instruction in basic French courses at University of Alabama; (2) Effective tech- 
nique for teaching French pronunciation phonetically without use of phonetic symbols. 


Concer, Lana, Chaffey Junior College, Ontario, Cal. F.L. 1933 B-19 
Possibility of making work relate more closely to everyday living. 

Constans, ANTONY, Birmingham-Southern College, Birmingham, Ala. Fr., It. 1933 J-228 
Organization, methods, and equipment towards the use of phonetics in teaching native or foreign pronunciation 
and diction. 

Cotter, Marcaret C., Charlestown High School, Boston, Mass. MLL. 1932 G-138 
Causes of failure in second year work. 

Cove, JANE H., Township High School, Evanston, Ill. MLL. 1936 D-117, L-299 
Content of second-year reading course in French. General course in Spanish. 

CrawForD, CHARLOTTE H., Erasmus Hall High School, Brooklyn, N.Y. Fr. 1934 H-160 
Project work on higher levels. Individualization of work with reference to composition and vocabulary-building. 

Crooks, EstHER J., Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. Sp. 1933 B-33 


Spanish and Hispanic-American civilization and culture in the first-year Spanish Course. A Course of Study 
in Spanish for the First Year. 


Cru, ALBERT L., Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, N.Y. Fr. 1927 N-347 
Research in teaching of French. 

CunnincHaM, C. M., Roosevelt High School, Fresno, Cal. Sp. 1934 H-183, L-294 
(1) Relative value of reading and self-expression abilities; (2) Value of project method. 

Damon, Frances, Yorktown Central School, Yorktown Heights, N.Y. F.L. 1933 0-406 


To determine whether pupils may be eliminated from language courses on the results of prognostic examina- 
tions. To determine what achievement has been made on the basis of standardized tests. 


Darsy, GeorcE O., Edgewood Park Junior College, Greenwich, Conn. RL. 1933 H-159 
Use of scientific linguistics in direct-method teaching. 

Daruinc, Dorcas, Van Hornesville Central H.S., Van Hornesville, N.Y. Fr. 1935 C-109 
Correlation of current events with social science department. Use of Courrier des Etats-Unis. 

Davis, GLENN M., Albany Lewis High School, Albany, N.Y. F.L. D-110 
Exploratory ond laboratory courses in foreign languages. 

Davis, Mary E., Pasadena Junior College, Pasadena, Cal. F.L. 1933 B-55, C-100, 
Objectives, minimum essentials, minimum vocabulary, bibliography of English materials for cultural P-432 
purposes. 

Day, Lucy E., Hopedale High School, Hopedale, Mass. Fr., Lat. 1936 C-93 
Value of gadgets. 

Deat Ley, Mary T., Union Public School & Junior College, Tonkawa, Okla. 1935 B-72 
Courses of study in first two years of college Spanish. 

DeFrancesco, Domenic, Benjamin Franklin High School, Rochester, N.Y. It. 1934 K-248 
Pupils of Italian descent in slow classes in other fields make normal progress in Italian. 

DeKervay, A., John Adams High Schooi, New York, N.Y. Fr.,G., Sp. 1930 B-42 
Civilization: how shall it be taught; to what extent; value? 

DeLanp, G. S., Colgate University, Hamilton, N.Y. RL. 1936 N-346 


Fields in which departmental majors are found after graduation. 
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DELANO, L. M., Passaic High School, Passaic, N.J. G. 1936 G-142 


To see if a repeater class of twenty could have better success beginning the work about the middle of first 
quarter. 


DeLozier, A. L., Ashland College, Ashland, Ohio Fr., Sp. D-111 
General Language Courses. 
DeSauzé, E. B., Cleveland Board of Education, Cleveland, Ohio M.L. 1918  B-22, N-349 


Course of study in French for Grades I-VI, elementary school. Scientific basis for method of teaching languages. 
Cleveland Plan for Teaching Modern Languages. Textbooks. 


Dickman, A. J., University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo. MLL. 1935 N-363 
Experiment in foreign languages in the 5th and 6th grades. 

Diez, Max, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. G. 1930 L-269 
Development of reading knowledge. Introduction to German, Oxford University Press. 

DontaATt, JOSEPHINE, Wright Junior Coll. (formerly North Side), Chicago, Ill. Fr. 1934 L-317, 0-384 
Reading norm in standardized tests for city junior colleges. Use of standardized and placement tests. 

Dummer, E. Heyse, Elmhurst College, Elmhurst, Ill. G. 1934 L-274 
Reading. 

Dun ap, Epna C.; STEBBINS, MILLICENT, Parker High School, Chicago, Ill. _—‘Fr., Sp. 1933 N-358 
Teacher training in connection with University of Chicago. 

Eaton, HELEN S., International Auxiliary Language Assn., New York, N.Y. Linguistics 1933 P-419 


Correlation of first six thousand entries in English, French, German, and Spanish frequency lists. Comparative 
Frequency List of First 1000 Words, cf. Coleman’s Experiments and Studies. 


EcKELMAN, E. O., University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. G. 1927 P-447 
Modification ‘ond adaptation of the ‘Yes and No” type of underscoring vocabulary tests. 
Eppy, HELEN M., University of Iowa High School, Iowa City, Ia. Fr. 1927 B-83, H-193, 


(1) Dovelagment of a direct-reading-method course for high school; (2) Prepara- L-302, 0-388, 0-392, P-439 
tion of learning materials, practice exercises, and tests; (3) Continuation of experimentation with the reading 
method; (4) Work with pupils of below-average ability. Cf. Coleman’s Analytical Bibliography, Nos. 171, 173, 
195, 196, 207, 208, 211, 256; cf. Coleman’s Experiments and Studies, pp. 100-104. 


EsLEN, Martna, Fullerton District Junior College, Fullerton, Cal. G. 1936 E-125, L-275, 
Teaching devices and techniques in presenting grammar, reading and vocabulary. P-416 
EnceEt, E. F., University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. G. 1914 H-199, H-200. 


hequsing an active vocabulary by the laboratory method; direct-method oral work; 0-394, P-443, P-444 
basic vocabulary studies and articulation of vocabulary with subsequent reading M.L.J., May, 1918; three 
grammars: Laboratory Method (1935); Thurnay, Vocabulary Building of German and Fundamentals of German. 


Ernst, FREDERICK, New York University, New York, N.Y. Fr. 1934 0-383 
Placement of students entering college. 

Facin, L., Blewett High School, St. Louis, Mo. Sp. 1934 1-214 
Speech-sound discrimination in learning to read Spanish, thesis, St. Louis, Mo. 

FERRELL, HaRRIson H., West Virginia State College, Institute, W. Va. G. 1929 L-312 
Teaching of German through newspapers and periodicals. 

Ficken, C. E., Macalester College, St. Paul, Minn. Fr. 1932-33 K-254, 0-380 

Significance of intercorrelations in modern foreign language tests. 

Ficken, H. T., Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea, Ohio G. 1935 N-319 
Sectioning of second-year students. 

FLEISSNER, O. S.; CARLSON, Wells College, Aurora, N.Y. G. 1933 B-84, N-364 
Reading objectively versus education; What can be done to put modern langauge teaching on a higher level? 

FLetcHEer, Wa. H., Junior College, Los Angeles, Cal. F.L. 1933 P-421 


Find total content (vocabulary and idioms) of four-semester course in ‘“‘Semi-Professional Spanish.”’ M.L.F. 
1933, “Recognition Difficulty of First 500 Words of Buchanan’s List.” 


Forp, E. L., Centenary College, Shreveport, La. Fr. 1936 L-270 
Developing the reading of French through related subjects. 

Forp, J. D. M.; Zier, G. K., Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. RL. 1935 P-417 
Relative frequency of words, morphemes, phonemes, in the journalistic language of Chile. 

Fotos, Joun T., Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana MLL. 1931 K-257, M-334, 
(1) Word, idiom and syntax frequency in chemical German and French ; (2) Functional interrela- P-434 
tionsips of modern language learning. Journal of Chemical Education; M.L.J. 

Fox, Guy, Cole Trades High School, Denver, Colo. Sp. 1935 0-372 
Improvement in semester and in year achievement. 

Fox, Mary E., Western State College of Colorado, Gunnison, Colo. Sp. 1934 P-452 
Vocabulary-building based on phonetics, phonology, cognates and derivatives. (Thesis of Fay Magill) 

Frtepianp, D., Brookline High School, Brookline, Mass. G. 1936 
Cultural Test. German Quarterly, Sept. 1936. 

FUNDENBERG, GEoRGE B., University of Maine, Orono, Me. RL. 1935 N-360 


Possible advantages of oral course in French being taught by two men: an American, for grammar; a French- 
man, for discussion in French. 
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Funke, Erica, University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia G. 1932 H-197, 0-396 
Dictionary method in second-year German. Special examination in spoken German in Freshman courses. 
Gate, Frances, Chestertown High School, Chestertown, N.Y. Fr. 1935 B-21 
Most opportune year to introduce the study of French. 

Garas, L114, East High School, Aurora, IIl. F.L. 1933 H-158 
Socialized recitation and group work to permit the faster students to move more rapidly. 

Gassaway, Mary E., Long Beach Junior College, Long Beach, Cal. Fr., Sp. 1930 L-286 
Use of daily papers and magazines in foreign language study. 

Gates, C. E.; Louis, Colgate University, Hamilton, N.Y. G. 1935 P-410 
Best method to build students’ vocabularies. 

Geyer, Hucu E., Barnard School for Boys, Oakland, Cal. G. 1931 B-14, L-267 


Absolute minimizing of grammar; emphasis on reading. Monatshefte, xxv1: 197-200, “Better Attainment for 
the Reading Aim.” 


Guz, Huco, Chapel Hill H.S., Univ. of N.C., Chapel Hill, N.C. F.L., Ed. 1934 0-370 
Accomplishments of students of French. High School Journal, Mar., 1935. 

Goopricu, BrEssIz B., North High School, Des Moines, Ia. Fr. 1933 B-49 
Readjustment in the light of recent investigation in modern language teaching. 

Gorpon, L. H., Hamilton College, Clinton, N.Y. It. 1930 H-163 
Inductive method of learning Italian by reading. 

GRaNnNIS, VALLERIA, Coker College, Hartsville, S.C. Fr. 1934 0-371 
Sectioning students according to ability as shown in a standardized —— test. 

Gray, M. A., Stuyvesant High School, New York, N.Y. 1936 B-70 
How the course can be modified for students who cannot master wane 

Gres, E. M., Elmira College, Elmira, N.Y. Fr. 1932 J-229 
Pronunciation, intonation, work with reproducing phonograph. 

GULLETTE, C. C., University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. R.L. 1930, 1932 C-107, H-196, 


(1) Scientific teaching of pronunciation checked by standardized tests; (2) Training for all- J-239, 0-395 
sight reading course; (3) Use of foreign periodicals, extension work. M.L.J., 1932, “Ear Training in Teaching 


Pronunciation.” 

Hacsotpt, Peter, University of Chicago, Chicago, III. G. 1933 L-304 
Effect of graded readers on knowledge of vocabulary and idioms at end of one quarter. 

Hate, C. B., Wheaton College, Wheaton, Ill. Fr.,G., Sp. 1936 8-87, H-211 
Possible advantages of separating teaching of reading and review grammar te escond year. 

Hatt, Ernest J., Yale University, New Haven, Conn. Sp. 1932 I-227, 0-405 


(1) Use of foreign language orally in final examinations; (2) Oral instruction as stimulus to greater achieve- 
ment. M.L.J., Dec. 1928, “Teaching to Talk by Tema”; 1927, “Irreducible Minimum of Spanish Grammar.” 


Hatirzie, Pave R., Junior College, Little Rock, Ark. G. 1933 L-282 
Reading methods, report methods, and amount of individual reading done for classroom assignment in second 
year. 

Hatmrice, E., Randolph-Macon College, Lynchburg, Va. G. B-57, I-222 
F«,erimentation in methods of teaching. 

Hann, A., San José High School, San José, Cal. Sp. 1935 B-63 


Comparison of first-year Spanish classes: one using traditional combination grammar-and-reading-selections 
first-year book; the other using easy reading material. 


Harwoop, WesLey B., Boys High School, Brooklyn, N.Y. Fr. 1925 P-408 
Vocabulary and idiom frequency count. 
Havcs, E. F., Hamilton College, Clinton, N.Y. Fr., G. 1932 L-278, 0-376 


Getting out a set of French and German experimental tests (objective); reading tests (advanced). Test forms: 
Bureau of Cooperative Research. 


Haywarb, BERENIcE L., Saugus High School, Saugus, Mass. M.L. 1936 M-336 
Cultural program of non-college French and Latin, Years I and II. 
Hea ton, Ivan F., Fullerton-Anaheim Evening H.S., Fullerton-Anaheim, Cal. Sp. 1935 H-162, L-276 


(1) Practicability of teaching adu!ts by combined conversational and reading methods without the use of formal 
grammar study; (2) To learn whether a language can be taught successfully by means of extensive reading for 
the idea and by abundant conversational practice. 

HEyBERGER, ANNA, Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Ia. Fr. 1932 B-24 
How to adjust the advanced French language training for students whose work in secondary schools was based 
on the so-called “Reading Method”? 


Hock, BLancuE, Phoenix Union High School, Phoenix, Ariz. Sp. 1936 H-181 
Z-groups and those who do not seem to be able to learn the Spanish language. 
Ho utster, Paut E., Douglas High School, Douglas, Ariz. Sp. 1932 E-124 


Use of mastery-unit tests for the grammar portion of the language, whether much or little grammar is intro- 
duced. 
Hotz, Marcaret B., State Teachers College, Montclair, N. J. F.L. 1935 K-259 
Language aptitudes. Department of languages for junior high school. 
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Hotzwartu, CHARLES, High Schools, Rochester, N.Y. 1936 
Problem of adjusting curriculum to slow-moving pupils. 

House, R. E., University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa Sp. 1933 
Relation of intensive to extensive reading in the second year. 

Howe, Mary E., Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kans. Fr. 1935 N-351 
Practice tending and teaching of French in the fifth and sixth grades,—is it a good thing? 

Hucues, L. C., Michigan State College, East Lansing, Mich. M.L. 1932 N-355 
Fitness for college French courses of students from various high schools; comparison of training and objectives 
of high school teachers. 

—— and Swan, J. O. 1935 G-141 
Excess mortality in Spanish classes as compared to French and German classes. 

Husert, Mary V., Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs, N.Y. Fr. 1935 1-224 
Can pronunciation be improved by use of phonographic records in aural training? 

INGERSOLL, Jut1a D., Rockford College, Rockford, Ill. Fr, 1936 L-293 
Reading ability in French. 

Jeate, M., University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. G. L-307 
Reading. 


Jouns, Dorotuy M., University High School, West Los Angeles, Cal. Fr. 1934 L-301 
Extensive reading in English and French on French civilization, M.A. Thesis, U.of So. Cal., “Cultural Trends 
in the Teaching of French.” 

Jounson, Laura B., University of Wisconsin High School, Madison, Wis. _ Fr. 1934 L-314 
Possibilities of correlation. Subject matter. Reading materials. 

Jounson, M. L., Oklahoma College for Women, Chickasha, Okla. Fr. 1934 0-387 
Teaching all ist and 2nd year French classes in sections divided according to results on Iowa Placement 
Tests. 

Kainowsk1, WALTER E. von, St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. G. 1934 H-186 
Bi-lingual text methods for rapidity in securing mastery of not only German, but other languages. 

Kammon, Wa. F., Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. M.L. 1936 M-321 
Teaching of scientific French and German. 

KavLrers, WALTER V., Long Beach Junior College, Long Beach, Cal. Sp., F.L., Ed. 1932 K-253 
Stimulus-response cognates. Graduated approach to oral objectives. M.L.F., April, 1933; Hispania, Jan., 
1934. 

KERCHEVILLE; CaMPA, University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, N. Mex. M.L. 1930-1933 H-202 
Fitting language teaching to community needs, language abilities and objectives. 

Kine, H. S., Reed College, Portland, Ore. G. 1936 L-292 
Reading method for beginners. Linguaphone. 

Koester, H. W., San Mateo Junior College, San Mateo, Cal. MLL. 1934 M-335 
Breaking away from university restrictions. Reorganization to suit modern demands. 

KoELMEKE, Paut F., Concordia College, Milwaukee, Wis. G. 1931 E-122 
Preparation of a course in functional grammar in German. 

Krakowski, MEYER, Los Angeles Junior College, Los Angeles, Cal. F.L. 1933 P-425 
Experiment in method of studying vocabulary. 

Kurata, W., University of Chicago, Chicago, III. G. C-105, M-340, 
Radio language teaching. Teaching of “scientific”? German. Types of vocabulary tests. Journal of Ed. P-441 
Psychology, Sept. 1935; M.L.J., 1936. 

Kuranzik, RACHEL, High School of Commerce, San Francisco, Cal. Fr., Sp. 1935 B-40, 1-218, 
Oral work, tests, 100 percent foreign language in class without formal grammar (cf. Oliver’s Hand- 0-377 
book; Arka Games). 

Kurz, Harry, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. R.L. 1935 C-108 
Course in French civilization. Can we develop for majors a review course tying up art, history and — 

Lacuman, Dora M., Junior High School, Baltimore, Md. Fr. 1935 
Adaptation of the present course of study to the student in the lifting of the aim of teaching. 

Lanctey, E. F., Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. M.L. B-46 
Most effective use of time and materials in teaching language to engineering students. 

LearneED, H. D., Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. Fr. 1932 G-144, H-189 
Efficiency of a certain modified “direct” method with supposedly gifted Freshmen having two-to-three years 
previous experience in French. What are the chief remaining stumbling blocks at various levels (semesters 
1-6) and why do we fail to teach these? 

Leavirt, S. E., University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N.C. Sp. 1934 E-130 
Effect of shortened grammar and special devices in it. Textbooks: Henry Holt and Company. 

Leopotp, W., Northwestern University, Evanston, Il. G. 1933 L-289 
Graded readers. 

Levine, ALEXANDER M., Evander Childs High School, New York, N.Y. Fr., 1934 
Retardation. Achievement of first-year students. High Points, Sept. 1935. 

Levy, RAPHAEL, University of Baltimore, Baltimore, Md. ML. 1927 
Old French lexicography. “Recherches lexicographiques sur d’anciens textes francais.” 
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LEYDEN, Joun W., Girard College, Philadelphia, Pa. MLL. 1928 B-31 
Later needs of the French and Spanish students. 

L. H.; Perris, Dorotny, Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kans. M.L. 1932 L-283, 0-378 
Improvement of methods of testing reading ability. 

Linvqutst, Litty, Foreign Languages Dept., Board of Ed., Detroit, Mich. R.L. 1933 M-324 
Adapting foreign language courses to slower pupils. M.L.J.; cf. Moehlman, “‘Non-College Preparatory Courses” 

Lippincott, R. A., Morristown High School, Morristown, N.J. Fr. 1936 B-47 
Kind of material and best method of approach for non-college students in modern language classes. 

LonGFELLow, Carrie M., High School and Junior College, Fort Dodge, Ia. Fr. 1935 A-3, H-168 
(1) Advantages of multiple-approach over reading method; (2) Experimental composition work. 

Lorenz, CHARLOTTE M., Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis. Sp. 1932, 1934 N-352, 0-379, 
Vocabulary test for third-year Spanish laboratory course and period. P-424 

Lovcatn, J. V., Aquinas Institute, Rochester, N.Y. Fr. 1935 K-247 


Advisability of Freshmen starting modern foreign language, effect of age and lack of foundation in English 
grammar on achievement. 


LoucHim, Mary, Roxbury Memorial High School for Girls, Boston, Mass. M.L. 1934 B-59 
Rehabilitation of intelligence through language. 

LunpEBER«, O. K., Duke University, Durham, N.C. R.L. 1936 P-414 
One hundred Spanish idioms (in restricted sense) of highest frequency. 

Lynn, Lesuz E., North Hollywood High School, North Hollywood, Cal. Sp. 1935 P-428 


Methods to make vocabularies useful. Minimum first- and second-year vocabularies of Research Council of 
Modern Language Association. 


Macree, Epwarp, T.D.H. High School, New York, N.Y. Fr. 1934 jJ-236 
French pronunciation. 

MacLaccen, C. J., South Dakota College, Brookings, S.D. MLL. 1933 J-235 
Correct pronunciation. 

Marti, Cuartes C., Arsenal Technical Schools, Indianapolis. Ind. Sp. 1933 B-11, 0-367 
Grammar through reading in Spanish III. Department tests in Spanish I, II, III, IV. 

Martint, M. F., Sioux Falls College, Sioux Falls, $.D. G. 1935 E-127 
Use of subdunative! in modern German. 

MAstanD, JEAN C., High School, Bridgeton, N.J. Fr. 1935 B-35 
Course for pupils who wish to take French and have little language ability. 

Matuews, J. F., West Virginia State College, Institute, W. Va. RLL. 1932 H-208, K-263, 


Correlation between aptitude scores and achievement scores. Study of syllabi and methods in high N-365 
school for colored. 

McAvoy, C., Henry Snyder High School, Jersey City, N.J. G. 1935 H-166, K-252 
(1) Capacity of high-school pupils to begin in last two years to use German as reference tool for personal 
interest field; (2) New methods for assigning work in poetry. 


McConkey, E., Kenka College, Kenka Park, N.Y. G., Sp. 1933 P-423 
Acquisition of vocabulary in first year of language. 

McCoy, Joun F., Colby College, Waterville, Me. MLL. 1934 P-409 
Acquisition of a reading vocabulary in German. 

McGuee, Dororuy M., Hamline University, St. Paul, Minn. 1933 J-230 


Voice timbre and tones on front and back vowels in French group and individual correlations in phonetic 
transference. 


McP2eEz, JEAN R., San Diego High School, San Diego, Cal. Sp. 1930 1-223 
Oral Seenich—ene year or two? Adapted to Spanish-speaking students, fundamentals, etc. 
Messner, Cuas. A., State Teachers College, Buffalo, N.Y. F.L. 1934 B-69, M-338 


Study to determine most desirable program for students who are taking work for purely cultural purposes. 
Non-language sections. 


Metcatr, Giapys, High School, Chico, Cal. MLL. 1936 H-167 
Making of workable units. Monitor system in teaching. 

Mevser, F. A., DeWitt Clinton H.S., New York, N.Y. G. 1935 B-26, H-157 
New method of approach and teaching German to low I. Q. students. 

Mriter, M., Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, Kans. M.L. 1933, 1935 0-391, D-422 


Test (objective) questions on French life—100 items. Active vocabulary for elementary French as distinguished 
from recognition vocabulary. 


Monroe, Datsy, Glendale High School, Glendale, Cal. FL. 1933 B-32 
Second-year Spanish course for non-college students. 

Montrort, Mrs. Tommie, West Texas State Teachers Coll., Canyon, Tex. Sp. 1934 B-86 
Correlation of music and Spanish, project work; Spanish Club experiments. 

Moreau, E. A., Northern Montana College, Havre, Mont. G. 1930 0-385 
True-false testing and other objective tests. 

Morcean, Mary H., Peabody High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. Sp. 1935 M-333 


Sectioning classes according to I.Q’s. 
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Morais, Marcie C., Mississippi State Coll. for Women, Columbus, Miss. Fr. 1936 M-328 
An elementary conversational course in French, offered without credit, as an aid to those studying French and 
with a view towards popularizing certain phases of language study which time does not allow for in regular 


courses. 

Mutter, W. J., Boys’ High School, Brooklyn, N.Y. : Sp. 1936 B-16 
Linguistic ability of pupils of low L.Q. 

Muttitws, Marjorie, Baylor College, Belton, Tex. Fr. 1930 P-407 


Attempt to find the practical value of word and idiom counts with relation to determining difficulty of literary 
selections. Fr. Rev., Nov. 1932. 


Napout, ANTON, Lincoln High School, Lincoln, Neb. It. 1936 F-132 
Translation into the foreign language and its relation to mistake-forming habits. 

Newsy, Mrs. L. C., San José State College, San José, Cal. MLL. 1935 H-187 
Teaching of beginning classes without tests (telling and retelling stories in foreign language, etc.) 

Noran, WALTER, Everett Junior High School, San Francisco, Cal. Ed. 1936 B-29 
Length of time for languages in junior high school. 

Noss, Mary T., Ohio University, Athens, Ohio Fr. 1933 C-99, 0-386 
Foreign language talking films suitable for use in modern language teaching. 

Noyes, Crarre J., Hastings College, Hastings, Neb. Fr. 1934 L-280 
Reading material for first- and second-year college French, correlated with other majors. 

O’DonnELL, Geo. H., Russell Sage College, Troy, N.Y. Fr. 1926 H-184, J-233 
Pronunciation and sectioning problems of entering classes. 

Otver, THomas E., University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. MLL. N-359 
Realia and reference materials, Handbook for Modern Language Teachers, (Heath). 

Onzt, Exiz. K., Lander College, Greenwood, S.C. F.L. 1932 H-174 
Methods of presentation of subject material by South Carolina high-school teachers. 

OrtTMANN, Arnoxp A., Clifton Park Junior High School, Baltimore, Md. G. 1934, 1936  B-23, E-120 


Kind of grammar to be used in first-year course. Relationship between (1) grammar and composition, (2) 
English grammar and achievement. 


Orton, LamBERT, Drury College, Springfield, Mo. Fr. 1933 1-217 
To determine the maximum practical value of the singing of French songs in teaching French. 
Ostrowsky, Anna I., Waller High School, Chicago, III. Fr. 1936 H-207 


Teaching of 1-B French without textbook. Material constructed from student experience. Reading objective 
in simplified form. 


PaGE, Joun B., Anderson High School, Anderson, Mo. Sp. 1934 1-213 
Oral language teaching for first, second, third years in high school. 

PaRKER, CurrForp S., University of New Hampshire, Durham, N.H. F.L. 1935 M-341 
How to increase interest in elementary German. . 

Parker, O. L., East Central State Teachers College, Ada, Okla. F.L. 1933 0-374 


Entrance or comprehensive examinations before beginning study of languages. Comprehensive examinations 
after completion of work. 


Patcu, HELEN, Mt. Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. M.L. 1924 M-329 
Work with honor students. 

Pauck, C. E., Berea College, Berea, Ky. G. 1936 B-15 
Spacing and concentrating of class hours per week. 

Pease, HELEN, High School, Upper Sandusky, Ohio M.L. 1935 H-169 
Direct method procedures. 

PERRIN, ERNEST, Tufts College, Medford, Mass. Fr. 1932 J-237 


Grade of diction, pure pronunciation, possibility of preventing all foreign accents when reading aloud or speak- 
ing the French language. Use of phonograph records (cf. Weill, Felix, “Special Method”). 


Perry, Epwarp O., New York City Schools, New York, N.Y. Fr. 1934 D-114 
Pre-language course using Esperanto as basis. High Points, Oct., 1934. 
Peters, Mary O., Indiana State Teachers Coll., H.S., Terre Haute, Ind. Fr. 1935,1936 B-44, H-172, 


(1) Value of integration of subject-matter and method taught by supervising teacher. (2) More di- § N-350 
rect cooperation between college and laboratory school in conducting methods course. 


Prace, E. B., University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. MLL. 1933 E-128 
Cuthbertson Verb Wheels. 

Prac, IRENE, Evansville College, Evansville, Ind. MLL. 1935 F-136 
Common errors made by students in first-year French and German courses at Evansville College. 

Poore, J. BATCHELDER, Winnwood School, Lake Grove, N.Y. Fr. 1935 K-264 
How young to begin French in private school. 

Quatia, C. B., Texas Technical College, Lubbock, Tex. F.L. 1925 A-5 


Composition work based directly on texts read in second year and advanced courses. Hispania, Mar. 1929, 
“Teaching Composition Based on Reading.” 
RapesasEy, T., Brooklyn Technical High School, Brooklyn, N.Y. MLL. 1935 M-320 
Technical French and German. 
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Rats, Biount R., Detroit Country Day School, Detroit, Mich. Fr., Sp. 1933 E-123, H-156 
(1) Avoidance of tense terminology. (2) Exclusive use of inductive grammar method wherein each student 
writes his own grammar in loose-leaf “Cahiers.” 


Rernscu, F. H., University of California at Los Angeles, Cal. G. 1934 B-75 
Cultural vale. Research Council Reports—Modern Language Association of Southern California. 

Rex, Freperick, P.S. du Pont High School, Wilmington, Del. F.L. 1935 B-54 
Curriculum revision. 

Rice, Wa. F., University of Southern California, Los Angeles, Cal. Sp. 1929 L-311 
Extensive reading and later integration of conversational ability. M.L.F., Oct. 1929. 

RicHarpson, NELLIE B., University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N.C. R.L. 1933 F-135 
Types of errors made by high-school students. 

RICHEBOURG, MARGUERITE, Ohio State University High School, Columbus, O. Fr. 1934 P-430 
Extent of vocabulary at various levels of reading. 

RwpELL, AGNEs R., Wheaton College, Norton, Mass. H-212 
Various literary problems, chosen by students themselves. 

Rwp te, L. M.; Witson, Garsy, Univ. of So. California, Los Angeles, Cal. Fr. 1933 jJ-245 


Problem in phonetics through the establishment of a phonetics laboratory where students meet in small groups 
for training in pronunciation and correction of speech defects. 


Rivers, NAPOLEON, Agricultural and Technical College, Greensboro, N.C. R.L. 1933 N-344 
Negro Education. The Modern Foreign Languages in Thirty Negro Colleges. (Reprint) 
RoBerts, FRANK W., The High School, East Orange, N.J. Fr., Sp. 1935 B-36 


Adapting material to non-college and to slow normal groups. 
RoepER, Epwarp M.; Katz, Sot; THompson, Epw., Bayonne Senior H.S. 


Bayonne, N.J. Fr.,G., Sp. 1914-1930 B-13 
Teaching the extremes of intelligence in one grade. 

Roots, Foy, San Benito High School, San Benito, Tex. Sp. 1934 B-62 
Teaching of Spanish to Spanish-speaking pupils in Texas high schools. : 

Ross, Fora, James Milliken University, Decatur, Ill. MLL. 1930 L-281, P-420 
Amount of reading possible; types of reading; vocabulary. 

RowsotuaM, A. H., University of California, Berkeley, Cal. Fr. 1935 L-303 
Nature and efficiency of reading texts available for college students. 

Rusio, ANTon1o, De Paul University, Chicago, Ill. M.L. 1936 H-155 
Merits of reading approach and minimum grammar. 

RULLENoR, C. J., Syracuse University, Syracuse, N.Y. G. 1933 P-438 


Learning of vocabulary by new method and results in class work. German Vocabulary Drill Book. French 
Vocabulary Drill Book. 


SALEsKI, R. E., University of Delaware, Newark, Del. G. 1919 H-195 
Teaching languages as habits. 
SAMMARTINO, PETER, Townsend Harris High School, New York, N.Y. It. 1934 H-190 


Italian songs for first two years according to teachability, vocabulary, idioms, cultural material. Effects of an 
out-of-class activity program. 


SANCHEZ, F., Connecticut College, New London, Conn. Sp. 1930 C-9i, H-153, 
(1) Methods of teaching Spanish. (2) Bibliography of Spanish teaching. (3) Importance of Spanish. N-348 

ScHINNERER, O. P.; WeNpvT, H. G., Columbia University, New York, N.Y. G. 1933 P-411 
German word frequency, counting 500,000 running words. 

Scueck, F. T., College of St. Thomas, St. Paul, Minn. G. 1936 G-139 
Reason for failure in first-year college German. 

ScHREIBER, THEODORE, Alma College, Alma, Mich. G. 1935 G-137 
Causes of failure in foreign language study. 
ScuusTER, CHRISTIAN, Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. G. 1933 L-298 
Whether a good reading knowledge can be taught without the use of a German grammar in the first year. 
Scuwartz, Sytv1a, Geroge Washington University, Washington, D.C. : Fr. K-250 
Prediction of success in French in high school. Thesis (unpub.) z 

Scott, Irma, Roosevelt High School, Yonkers, N.Y. G. 1935 0-389 
Whether Regents’ standards remain the same when more time is spent on rapid reading. 

SEIBERT, LoutsE C., Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. Fr. 1925 K-251 
Learning and testing problems. M.L.J.; Jour. of Ed. Res. 

SErBERT, Louise; Gopparp, Eunice, Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. 1928 A-2, 0-375 


Objective methods of marking free compositions. Placement Test Results—Goucher College. M.L.J., “Results 
of Placement Tests at Goucher College.” 


SE1tz, May, Sacramento High School, Sacramento, Cal. Fr.,G., Sp. 1936 B-60 
Formulation of course with more reading, with social background in the reading. 

SmarkeEy, Lucrtte A., Hamilton High School, Hamilton, O. Sp. 1935 H-164 
Extent to which individual work may be carried on in secondary schools. 

SHELTON, FLoRENcE E., North High School, Columbus, O. G. 1935 1-220, P-427 


(1) Intonation in reading. (2) Vocabulary practice. 
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SHELTON, W. H., University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. MLL. 1931 H-203, 0-398 
Placement Tests; shift to reading objective in elementary work, but, not by extensive reading. 

SHIELD, GEoRGE W. H., George Washington High School, Los Angeles, Cal. G. 1935 L-277 
“Free reading” interest, cumulative by semesters. 

SHIPMAN, JENNIE S., Woodrow Wilson Junior College, Chicago, Ill. F.L. B-88, N-366, 0-404 


(1) Testing comprehensive tests to determine their value for us. (2) Problem of grades in 101-102 being studied 
by Junior College. (3) Investigation of reasons for which pupils choose language. 


Surrey, Estuer, High School, Reading, Pa. Fr. 1931 H-170 
Reading-Method as advocated by the Baker-Eddy series. 
Smaons, L. V. T., Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. G. 1933 P-433 


The learning ear value of 1000 word vocabulary in first year classes. M.L.J., xtv, 1929, “Vocabulary Count 
Based on Three German Dramas.” 


Smon, BEN, James Madison High School, Brooklyn, N!Y. Fr. 1936 B-41 
One-year adjustment course for students of lower linguistic ability. 

SisTER Mary Cuar Es, Notre Dame Junior College, St. Louis, Mo. Lat. 1933 H-177 
Metrical Teaching of Horace’s Odes. 

SistER Mary EuceniA, Notre Dame Junior College, St. Louis, Mo. Fr., Lat. 1935 N-357 
Number of teachers of foreign languages in 32 high schools having no major or minor in the subject taught. 

Sister M. Fexiciras, Webster College, Webster Groves, Mo. Sp. 1932 \ K-262 
Comparative study of students with and without high-school Spanish. 

SKINNER, LAWRENCE H., Miami University, Oxford, O. RL. 1934 P-426 


An attempt to determine a basic Italian vocabulary list (2500-3000 items) formed from lists already existing. 
M.L.J., Vol. xx, No. 2, No. 7. Two vocabulary studies (Ital.). 

Suiru, Evetyn M., Fordson High School, Dearborn, Mich. F.L. 1933 P-415 
Solution of the vocabulary problem in books for beginners. “Standardizing French vocabulary for Beginners.” 
(With Bement, N.S.) 


StreEFEL, WALTER E., University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. MLL. 1933 N-362 
Survey of high-school teaching of modern languages in Knoxville through M.A. thesis with view to later ex- 
perimental studies. 

Stock, Haroxp, F. K. Lane High School, Brooklyn, N.Y. M.L. 1933 H-161 
The use of the type sentence in instruction. Textbook—1936-1937. 

STOCKHAUSEN, VirGINIA, Bloomer High School, Bloomer, Wis. G. 1935 L-268 
Cultural content of six German reading texts. 

SusskInD, NATHAN, College of the City of New York, New York, N.Y. G. 1933 L-271 
Bilingual texts as a method for gaining rapid reading mastery. 

Swan, James O., Michigan State College, East Lansing, Mich. MLL. 1934 C-98 
Radio instruction in elementary Spanish. 

TANNER, ROLLIN F., School of Education, New York, N.Y. F.L. E-126, C-143, L-295, 0-390 
(1) Aptitude tests. (2) Causes of pupil failure. (3) Syntax count. (4) — in two-year French course. 

TEAGUE, BEATRICE M., MacMurray College, Jacksonville, Ill. 1936 N-353 
Requirements in college for modern language changes in curricula and eon" 

Tarp, James B., Ohio State University, Columbus, O. F.L., Ed. 1928, 1929, 1931, B-53, 


Measurement of aural ability. Measure pronunciation by “index” D-115, I-221, J-232, M-331, P-431 
of ear accuracy. Selection of basic French vocabulary. Measurement of cultural achievement in French. Status 
of general language course. M.L.J. “Effect of Oral-Aural Training on Scholastic Achievement.’ “The Lunde- 
berg-Tharp Audition Test.” “Basic French Vocabulary.” “An Analysis and Evaluation of General Language” 
(Taylor-Tharp); Fr. Rev. “Test in French Civilization.” “French Texts Go Socially-minded.” (Babbitt-Tharp) 

Tuomas, ALrrep H., Woodrow Wilson Junior College, Chicago, Ill. G. 1934 L-316, P-454 
Directness and convenience for the reading approach. Teaching and testing irregular principal parts as vo- 
cabulary. Frequency counts of principal parts in German reading matter. Testing of comprehension especially by 
objectively scored thought-group tests. German Quarterly, Vol. rx: 109-120, (May, 1936). 


Tsompson, A. R., Boston University, Boston, Mass. Sp. 1-215 
Oral work. 

TREDSLEY, Joun, Curtis High School, Staten Island, N.Y. F.L. 1935 H-154 
One year with system of promotion under same teacher to determine norm of slow progress pupil. 

Tittman, St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. G. 1934 L-297 
Increase of reading knowledge within the first and second years. 

Torws, Emrt O., Santa Monica Junior College, Santa Monica, Cal. G. 1932 B-65 
Presenting grammar and developing two-year terminal course. 

Var, C. D. G. 1932 B-74, M-339, 

P-440 
——; Hewrrt, Tueo. B., University of Buffalo, Buffalo, N.Y. G. 1935 A-6, C-104 


Entire realia question in German. Frequency of certain types of error in grammar. Composition = F-134 
material. 
Vorrata, Epna H., Clifton High School, Clifton, N.J. M.L. 1935 D-112 
Formulation of a preparatory language course. 
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WanpDINGHAM, GLaDys, Inglewood Union High School, Inglewood, Cal. 
Emphasis on social life of Spanish-speaking peoples. M.L.J., 1929 

WADEPUBL, WALTER, University of West Virginia, Morgantown, W. Va. G. 1922 E-131, P-448 
Grammatical and syntactical frequency problems. Standardized Vocabulary. Grammar based on both. 
M.L.J.; Monatshefte, etc.; Germ. Quar.; M.L.Res. 


Wapsworta, J. R., University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. Fr. 1935 B-79 
Sectioning according to ability, specific causes for weak students. Fr. Rev., 1936. 

Wart; ZAHNEN, Colorado Teachers College, Greeley, Colo. F.L. 1933 B-25, H-152, 
Teaching of reading exclusively,—no pronunciation nor grammar. One experimental section to be L-272 
compared with regular. 

Watts, Swney F., Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. MLL. C-94 
Use of sound records as a valuable adjunct to teaching of language. 

Watss; Tapprn, Crosby High School. Waterbury, Conn. MLL. 1933 K-249 
Summer coefficient of forgetting. Advantage or disadvantage of graded classes. 

Warp, E. F.; Katine, L. CLark, Macalester College, St. Paul, Minn. F.L. 1935 C-95 
Use of film slides for illustrated lectures. Fr. Rev. “Why not More Illustrated Lectures?” 

Warsaw, J., University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. Fr., Sp. 1926, 1936 H-201, J-241 


(1) Course, “Individualized Work,” in which students are handled individually or in small groups in under- 
graduate work. (2) Causes of mispronunciation in elementary classes and methods for correction. 


Wasusury, L. E., Boston University, Boston, Mass. MLL. 1930 E-119 
Research in grammar. 

Wess, J. O., Houston City Schools, Houston, Tex. Sp. 1936 M-326 
Study of parallel course in Spanish culture to that already offered. No detailed study of language for non- 
college student. 

Went, F.; Sas, Louts F., College of the City of New York, New York,N.Y. = R.L. 1936 M-322 
French, readings etc. to be adapted to needs of engineering students. 

WELLEs, W. S., Massachusetts State College, Amherst, Mass. Ed. 1934 J-231 
Teaching pronunciation via phonetic approach to young children. (Thesis.) 

West, V. Royce, Municipal University, Omaha, Neb. F.L. 1934 H-176, L-288 
Methods of teaching a reading knowledge of foreign languages. Individual reading method. 

Waeeter, C. A., Tufts College, Medford, Mass. RL. 1933, 1935 D-118, I-225 


(1) Use of phonograph and radio in language teaching. Kullmer-Aiken “Memory Drum”? technique K-260 
for beginning French and Spanish. (2) Methods of teaching vocabulary in connection with texts read. 


WauitakKeER, Pavut K., University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. G. 1934 E-129 
Outline form of grammar presentation, shortened grammar study, more reading. Mimeographed ‘Deutsche 
Umressgrammatik.” 

Wicktunp, [RENE B., Whittier Union High School, Whittier, Cal. Sp. 1931 M-342 

Wriurams, Martaa G., South Pasadena Junior H.S., So. Pasadena, Cal. F.L. 1929 B-67 
Exploratory language course with Esperanto. M.L.F., Oct., 1936. 

Wuutras, May E., Chico State College, Chico, Cal. Fr. 1934 H-150 
Results with different methods for determining most efficient reading ability. 

Wuutams, R. H., Brown University, Providence, R.I. Sp. 1933 0-369 
Spanish tests. 

Wutu1aMs, Proviso Township High School, Maywood, Il. 1935 B-56, L-291 


Concentrating on reading aim—feel lack of enough simplified reading material. 

WILLEBRAND, W. A.; WoERNER, Louts P. G., University of Oklahoma, Nor- 
man, Okla. G. 1935 N-361 
Status of German in Oklahoma schools. 

Wixins, LAwreEnce A.; BERNARD, E. G., Board of Education and Inter- 
national Cinema League, New York, N.Y. F.L. 1932 C-90 
Use of foreign sound films in correlation with instruction on high school level. 

Witxrns, LAwrEncE A.; HUEBENER, THEO., High School Division, New York, 


N.Y. F.L. 1935 M-325 
Modified courses for pupils of lower linguistic ability. 

Wuson, Mreiam E., Park College, Parkville, Mo. Fr. K-256 
Compare scores of artificial language test in American Council Tests with results of the final examination. 
Worre, R., S. J. Tilden High School, New York, N.Y. F.L. 1935 H-185 

Group teaching. 
Wotrner, B. J., University City Senior High School, University City, Mo. Fr. 1928 H-192 


Self-supervision in French. Junior-Senior High School Clearing House, vol. IV, no. 6, (Feb., 1930). Cf. 
Laboratory Manual of First-year French (Inor Pub. Co.). 
Woop, BEN D., Columbia University, New York, N.Y. Fr., G. 1936 P-412 
Testing vocabulary knowledge (500 words) as a measure of reading ability in French and German (400 French 
cases, 200 German). Students tested have had two years college or two years high school and one year college 
work. 
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Woon, Ben D.; Hespett, E. Herman, New York Univ., New York, N.Y. Sp. 0-382 
Methods of measuring students’ attainments in language. Cooperative Spanish Tests, 1932-33. 


Woops, Cuar Es F., Riverside Library Service, Riverside, Cal. F.L. 1926 D-116 
To give, ina ton hours, enough of four languages so that each student can use the dictionary intelligently. 
Wricat, Leavitt O., University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. RL. 1931, 1933  B-80, J-242, 


(1) Teaching Spanish pronunciation in correspondence courses of American symbols. (2) J-243, L-310 
Socializing teaching of second year Spanish. (3) Changing emphasis to reading and recognition. 


YEAGLEY, PAvuLinE, Sherman High School, Sherman, Tex. Sp. 1935 M-337 
Individual units in commercial Spanish in Year III. 

Youne, Beatrice, Pacific University, Forest Grove, Ore. Sp. 1935 H-179 
Value of questions in the foreign language in teaching conversation. M.L.J. 

Younc, CaRo.inE M., West High School, Madison, Wis. . ML 0-403 
Establishment of norms for different levels—one, two, three, four years in French and German. 

Youns, C. E., Univ. of Wisconsin Extension Div., Milwaukee, Wis. R.L. 1936 0-401 
Certain types of comprehension test. 

Zrp¥, GEORGE F., Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. G. 1935 H-165, L-279 


(1) Methods. of achieving maximum reading efficiency in one year. (2) Pedagogical applications of principles of 
dynamic philology. 


EXPERIMENTER Not NAMED 
Assistant Superintendent, Washburn High School, Minneapolis, Minn. G. 1934 0-402 
Standardizing tests; medians in each part and in total scores. 
Committee, Baylor University, Waco, Tex. M.L. 1934 H-149 
System of teaching in units. Texas Outlook. 
Committees, Fresno Public Schools, Fresno, Cal. MLL. B-30 
Committee, South High School, Worcester, Mass. Fr. 1931 B-66 


Unification of course in the different high schools as to texts and aims to strive for emphasis on meeting newest 
college requirements. 


Department, Central State Teachers College, Mt. Pleasant, Mich. F.L. 1936 B-18 
Present decrease in language enrollment and means for changing it. 

Department, Chaffey Junior College, Ontario, Cal. F.L. 1936 B-20 
Curriculum revision. Reasons for study of foreign languages. 

Department, DeWitt Clinton High School, New York, N.Y. Sp. 1936 B-27 
Special classes for students of lower linguistic ability. 

Department, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. R.L. 1933 B-34 
Courses in French. 

Department, Montana State University, Missoula, Mont. M.L. 1933 H-175 
Sectioning for “Standard” and “Reading Recognition” classes. 

Department, Palo Alto High School, Palo Alto, Cal. MLL. H-180, L-290, M-332 
More attention to reading, keeping fundamentals of pronunciation, etc. 

Education Dept., U. of S. California, Manual Arts H.S., Los Angeles, Cal. Sp. 1936 N-354 


Whether class makes greater progress under seguine teacher alone or under regular teacher assisted by student 
teacher. 


Superintendent, Wellsville High School, Wellsville, N.Y. Fr. 1936 B-85 
Ability of students in field of foreign language. 

Teachers, High Schools, Ithaca, N.Y. Fr. 1936 B-37 
How French can be made of vital interest to non-college pupils. 

Teachers, High Schools, Portland, Ore. MLL. 1935 B-39 
Curricula in general. 

Teachers, Columbia University, New York, N.Y. Fr. 1930 1-216 
Training of organs of speech, training of the ear. 

Teachers, Knox College, Galesburg, III. MLL. H-171, L-284 
Testing out methods of teaching for a reading knowledge with other aims to follow. 

Teachers, Lake Forest Academy, Lake Forest, Ill. G. B-45, H-173 
Direct method of instruction. 

Teachers, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. RL. C-96 
Most effective emphasis, use of time, phonograph as auxiliary, etc. 

Teachers, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio Sp. C-97, L-287, O-381 
Working with plateau-type stories, use of tests, prognosis tests, short-wave radio in language classes 

Teachers, Mt. St. Mary-on-the-Hudson College, Newburgh, N.Y. Fr. 1931 " K-255 
Whether better progress will be made in high school by pupils having studied in the grades. 

Teachers, New Trier High School, Winnetka, Ill. Sp. 1936 B-48 
Adaptation of courses to varying degrees of ability in mixed classes. 

Teachers, Reed College, Portland, Ore. MLL. B-58, H-182 

Teachers, St. Benedict’s College, Atchison, Kans. Fr. 1934 K-258 


Presentation of basic grammatical principles to students lacking language training. 
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Teachers, St. Paul’s College, Concordia, Mo. 
How many pastors in the Lutheran Church (Missouri Synod) need the ame to preach in German? 

Teachers, State Teachers College, Conway, Ark. MLL. A-4 
Free composition. 

Teachers, University of Delaware, Newark, Del. MLL. C-106 
Foreign study plan. 

Teachers, University of Minnesota High School, Minneapclis, Minn. Fr. 1932 0-397 
Experimenting in testing. 

Teachers, University of Montana, Missoula, Mont. MLL. 1933 B-78 
Less grammar for those not intending to teach, emphasis on reading knowledge for those in sciences, etc. 

Teachers, University of Tulsa, Tulsa, Okla. R.L. H-204 
Individualized study in advanced French and Spanish. 

Teachers, Western College, Oxford, Ohio G. 1935 H-209, L-313 
(1) New approach to German. (2) German literature in English translation. 


Increase Your Vocabulary 


H. E. Smitu 
Wright Junior College, Chicago, Illinois 


HERE is much interest and food for thought in the innocent words 

which we daily use in speaking and writing; yet the average reader 
rarely is aware of this fact. He may be half-conscious of relations of sounds 
when he studies some foreign language, or may even learn new words 
through similarity of sounds, such as cat, rat, hat, as does the child who 
begins to read, or may compare capture, captive, accept, when he grows 
older. But that there is a system in the relations of such sounds which is 
scientific or historical, is not then recognized, or is not common knowledge. 
The ordinary reader does not know that the meaning of a word is conveyed 
by the sounds of the consonants, in what is called the root of the word; 
that that part of a word which conveys the meaning is the root; that a word 
may also have a prefix or a suffix, or both, but that the basis of the word is 
the root. If a word is of one syllable, that is also the root. In such a mono- 
syllable, then, it is the consonants that convey the meaning, not the vowels. 
Vowels have other uses, such as to show the part of speech. These conso- 
nants, or their sounds, had their origin usually in some other language, such 
as German or Latin; the sounds conveyed the same idea in that language, 
sometimes for centuries, as they do now in the English; and a long list is 
derived therefrom. Any root will begin with a consonant and end with a 
consonant, and roots are usually of one syllable, such as s-mg, in which the 
vowel “‘a” inserted makes the past tense of the word, sang; an “i” makes a 
verb in the present tense, viz., sing, and an ‘“‘o” produces the noun song. 
However, the meaning, namely something musical, is always found in the 
consonants of the root. So in the words tense or intensely, the prefix and 
suffix show how the words are used in a sentence; but the meaning #o stretch 
remains in the consonants f-ms, its root. 

English words are derived from many other languages, but German and 
Latin are the main sources. The German words originated in what is called 
Anglo-Saxon, the language of German tribes who settled in England about 
500 a.D.; the Latin words came largely through the French, a Latin-derived 
language, when the Normans invaded England in 1066 a.p. This is long 
ago in each case, but the roots have rarely lost their meaning in the interval. 
Nearly a third of our English words are derived from German, and about 
two-thirds of them are from Latin. Thus the root h-nd, for the English 
hand, comes from the German Hand; the English sing from the German 
singen; the English house, from the German Haus; land from German 
Land; hat, from Hut; maid from Madchen (the suffix -chen meaning small, 
i.e., @ small girl); hair, from Haar; etc. Only the vowels within the root 
change; the consonants remain fixed, or are governed by some specific law 
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of change. Long lists of English words are often derived from a single root, 
such as cap-ture, cap-tive, cap-able, re-ceipt, con-cept, cap-tivate, etc., 
from the root c-p. 

Peoples migrating to other lands brought new words which were adopted 
by the natives, and then carried further when a new migration took place. 
Thus the root b-rg is interesting as it is applied to towns, forts, names of 
people, etc. In Ireland it produces borg, city; in Germany Berg is mountain, 
and Burg is castle or fort; in France bourg is market-town. The Italian borgo 
is a suburb. In English we find borough, and in Scotch, brae, from which the 
consonant “‘g”’ is lost. We also have proper names, De Burgh in France or 
Burke in English, for, as we will learn later, ‘‘k,” “‘gh,”’ etc., are equivalent 
to 

A root that is very productive in its simple form, and still more so in its 
complex development, is f-r, meaning ¢o bear. A common English word 
derived from f-r is fer-ry-boat. The word fare is the money paid for carrying 
or transporting persons or goods. The word far implies the distance over 
which things are carried, in other words, the space between two points. 
If one adds prefixes and suffixes, he may produce almost countless words 
based on this root: re-fer; con-fer, to carry together, i.e., in mind or between 
persons; suf-fer, to bear up under, as in illness. The root goes far back to 
the Greek, phero. (The “ph” sounds like “f,”” and so equals it.) In Latin 
fer-re means ¢o bear or carry. The Anglo-Saxon has far-an, the German 
fahr-en (the “h” here being silent), with the original meaning #0 bear or go 
still implied. In Italian the root obtains in words like fer-dce, to bear fruit, 
and in fer-etro, a bier or litter, that is that on which to bear the dead. 
Likewise, in English a ford is shallow water through which one may wade 
to carry goods. 

Closely allied to f-r is p-r. Thus the Latin port-are means #0 carry even 
as fer-re did above. Port-able goods are those that can be carried, or trans- 
por-ted to a port, and by a por-ter, one who carries. To re-por-t is to carry 
back a message, and to sup-por-t is to bear up or carry from underneath. A 
port is a door or harbor, through which goods are carried. Por-ter in French 
is to carry, and por-tare in Italian has the same meaning. The reader has 
noted that f-r and p-r mean #o bear, or b-r. In fact, “b,” “f,” and “p” 
interchange to produce the same meaning in passing from one European 
language to another, as in ferry, porter, and bear. In Gothic, the parent of 
German, bairan is to bear, and barn is one born, a child. In Scotch bairn 
even yet means a child. Then in modern German ge-bdren means #o bear, 
and in Anglo-Saxon, the Germanic English, it changes to beran. 

Among the words derived from Latin are found capture, regulate, and 
reduce. The roots are respectively c-p, r-g, and d-c. The c-p signifies to take 
or hold, the r-g means #o rule, the d-c, to lead or draw. From the first we get 
cap-able, cap-itulate, captive, etc.; from the second come regal, regular, 
regiment, régime, etc.; from the third are induce, ductile, via-duct, docile, 
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etc. In case of the root d-c, three branches really spring as from the stem 
or trunk of a tree. An “‘o” inserted produces doc, or the root for doctor or 
docile, that is, one who teaches and one teachable. A ‘‘u’”’ inserted gives duc, 
the root for e-duc-ate, or to draw out, as by a doc-tor or teacher. An “‘i’’ 
interpolated forms dic, as in dic-tate, and in-dic-ate. But one e-duc-ates 
through a doc-tor who dictates his doctrine, as it were. Re-duce means to 
draw back. Con-duct means to draw together. A doctor not only teaches a 
doctrine; he draws out, or e-duc-ates. Dic-tion signifies words by which we 
teach, or impart truth. The dic-tionary has words used in speaking. Then 
also, a Duke (the “‘k” equals “‘c”’) is a leader, as is also Il Duce, the Italian 
for a leader, or a dic-tator, such as Mussolini. 

We saw above how “‘b,” “f,” and “p”’ interchanged. One can show simi- 
larly how “‘d,” “‘t,” and “th” do the same. If one traces the English word 
foot from Sanskrit (the ancient language of India, and the basis of Greek 
and Latin), he will find pat, in Sanskrit, pods in Greek, and peds in Latin. 
In Anglo-Saxon it is fot, in Old Norse fotr, in Swedish, fot. Thus at the begin- 
ning of the root is either “f’’ or “p’’; at the end, either “d”’ or “‘t.” 

Hand does not go so far back in history as did foot. The word was first 
used by the Goths, the ancestors of the modern Germans, who said handus. 
In Anglo-Saxon, the Germanic language of England about the sixth cen- 
tury A.D., it becomes hond, as it also does in Old Norse, primitive language 
of the Scandinavians; but the Danes say haand. 

The root c-r provides a great many words. It means to run or move 
rapidly. In Greek, epi-cour-os means one who runs to aid someone; in Latin 
cur-rus is a running or course. The French word cour-ant also denotes 
something as running. In English, then, appear words like a cur-rent of 
water; cur-rency, or money in circulation; oc-cur, to come about or to come 
to one (running, as it were). Then car, course, ex-cur-sion, and many other 
words are based on the root c-r, with or without prefixes and suffixes. 

Another word of wide range is wagon, root w-g. Further explanation is 
required here. The letter “‘w” is called double “‘u.” It really zs double “u,” 
for up to quite recently, the English “v” was pronounced as a “‘u,” for there 
was no letter pronounced “vee.” Thus “‘v” (i.e., “u’”’), plus “v” forms a 
double “‘v,” i.e., “w.” Then wagon is a vehicle that moves about to carry 
loads. The Latin vag-ari meant to move, for a single “‘v’’ has the same 
sound and value as a double “‘v.” Anglo-Saxon wagian had the same mean- 
ing, as did also the German and Danish be-weg-en. We find, then, that 
the vag-abond, or vag-rant, is one who moves or travels about. The word 
vag-ue is due to a wandering of the mind. We also have weigh, to lift. In 
Germany a cradle is a Wiege, and wiegen means to rock, to weigh, to move, 
etc., but all convey the meaning ¢o move or go. In fact wag, as of a dog’s 
tail, or wag, one whose tongue runs, are from the same root w-g, or v-g. One 
can see the meaning in wag-es, or to wage war. 

In a comparative study of European languages, scholars find that so 
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long as the consonant sounds are the same, they may interchange; that is, 
one language will use one consonant, another another, and vice versa. The 
consonants of greatest variety and yet of the same meaning in words as 
they come from one or another foreign country are c=ch=g=gh=h=j 
=k=q=y. For the common animal, hound, that is dog, the German is 
Hund, and the Anglo-Saxon, hund also. Now the Latin was canis, the 
French chien, while the Greek had Kuon. The root then is c-n or k-n, or 
h-n; but c=h=k, and so we see how the word was essentially the same in 
these ancient languages, and also in modern English or German. The same 
interplay of these consonants obtains in other words: Thus Kal-ein of 
the Greek is cal-are of the Latin, and hale in English. One finds kirk of 
Scotland equal Kirche in German and church in English. Moreover, reg-ere 
in Latin develops into recht in German or right in English. To carry the 
analogies further, in Latin the word for head is cap-ut; in Germany it is 
Kopf; in Greek kephala. Again the “‘c”’ and ‘‘k”’ interchange, and in each 
case, the meaning is the same. Of course, we have in English not only 
capital, meaning the head of a state, but also the word cap, a head-piece. 
To show how a “g” changes to “y,” we need only take the German word 
Honig, or English honey, its equivalent; or the German selig (spiritual) 
which becomes the English silly (a decline in meaning); but lustig of the 
German is still lusty of the English. The equivalent of English “‘j” to “y”’ 
is found in the sequence of Sanskrit yuva-cas, Latin juve-nis, German jung, 
and English young. The sequence c=g=k, etc, is constantly in evidence. 
The German /egen becomes English Jay, i.e., “g’” equals “‘y,”’ or slagen be- 
comes slay. The Latin jugum is the English yoke, or j=g=y=k. The 
English hind, a servant, is probably derived from German Kind, a child, 
which makes “h” correspond with “k.” French cing, or five, is the Latin 
quinque, in which “‘c” =“q”; also the Anglo-Saxon cwacian becomes Eng- 
lish quake. Then English queen is derived from German Kénigin, and Anglo- 
Saxon Civén, or “q”=“k” =“‘c.” There are thousands of words to prove 
the sequence. C=h=k is shown in the Gothic hunda, the Latin Centium, 
the Greek e-kat-on, the English hundred. It is curious how quinsy (throat 
trouble) is derived from Greek kuon, a dog, English hound, German Hund, 
and French chien; or q=k=h=ch. Choir, of singers, was once spelled quire, 
and quirk the same as jerk, or ch=q=j. Anglo-Saxon cwice, grass, is now 
quick-grass, English laugh is the German Jachen, or “gh” =“‘ch”; also 
Latin cachinno is Greek kagchalao, or gh=ch=c. The reader can thus see 
how this sequence of guttural consonants from “‘c” to “y” will form many 
combinations, but the combinations always comply with the rule. 

A law more far-reaching than the sequence just illustrated, viz.,c=ch= 
h=k, etc; is called Grimm’s Law. I have already applied the law above in 
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Thus ¢o bear, root b-r, is German fahren, and Latin port-are; the word 
father is vater in German and pater in Latin or Greek. The Greek for fire 
is pyr. The English word for village, namely thor), is Dorf in German. These 
two words illustrate two of the changes—“‘th” to “d,” and “p” to “f.” 
Likewise English thorn is German Dorn. It is this phenomenon which makes 
a German sometimes say dis, dat, dem, for English this, that, them. To re- 
verse the process, dear (costly) becomes teur, in German; dance is Tanz; 
door is Thiir; day is Tag. To find new applications, feather goes back to 
German Feder, before that to Greek pteron, still earlier to Sanskrit pdtatra. 
Thus always a variation of “b,” “f,”’ ‘‘p” obtains. The changes of this 
word are universal, such as Swedish fjader and Icelandic fjathr. The English 
word food serves as a good comparison. In Sanskrit we find merely pa, but 
the Greek is pateisthai (to eat), and Latin pascere. Anglo-Saxon shows the 
change from the older languages: it is foda, Icelandic foetha, Danish féde. 
Tooth has a similar variation. The Sanskrit is danto, the Greek odontos, the 
Latin dens, Gothic tunthus, Danish tand, Anglo-Saxon ?téth. The ‘‘s’” to 
“r”” interchange can be seen in German Hase for English hare, or the Latin 
nares for English nasal. 

We find, therefore, that through what is called Indo-European Philol- 
ogy, which means a study of words many of which go not only back to 
Roman and Greek origins, but often even to India, one can trace words 
that have been in use several thousand years. This study is based on the 
roots of the words, and the roots begin and end in consonants. Through 
these consonant-sounds the thought has been carried from century to cen- 
tury and from country to country. There are, moreover, two main sources 
of our English language—Latin and German, though many tongues have 
contributed at least a few words to the huge mass that constitute the Eng- 
lish language. Through these roots, plus prefixes, the varied shades of mean- 
ing of the words, and the use of the words in the English sentence, are 
derived. 
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Personalia* 


American University (Washington, D. C.) 
Resignation: Lois Niles Zucker, Instructor in German. 
New Appointment: John L. Nuelsen, Jr., Instructor in French and German. 
Amherst College (Amherst, Mass.) 
Promotion: Manford Vaughn Kern, from Instructor to Assistant Professor of German. 
Leave of Absence: Ralph C. Williams, Professor of French (for one semester). 
New Appointment: Robert P. Waterman, Instructor in French. 
Boston University (Boston, Mass.) 
Promotion: Camillo P. Merlino, from Associate Professor to Professor of Romance Lan- 
guages. 
Retirement: Alcide T. M. de Andria, Professor of French. 
New Appointment: André Céliéres, Assistant Professor of French. 
Brown University (Providence, R. I.) 

Promotions: Robert McB. Mitchell, to Professor of Germanic Languages and Literature. 
William L. Fichter to Professor of the Spanish Language and Literature. 

Resignations: Hans Wolff, Assistant in German. Albert E. Rand, Assistant Professor of 
the French Language and Literature. Franc P. G. Thenaud, Instructor in French. Claude P. 
Viens, Instructor in French. Fred W. Jeans, Assistant in Spanish. Douglas W. Alden, Assistant 
in French. Simon J. Copans, Assistant in French. 

New Appointments: Bernard Bloch, Instructor in German. Carroll E. Reed, Assistant 
in German. Howard L. Nostrand and Hunter Kellenberger, Assistant Professors of French. 
Roger B. Oake and J. R. Kleinschmidt, Assistants in French. B. Milburn Aldridge and 
Robert L. Abbey, Assistants in Spanish. 

Bryn Mawr College (Bryn Mawr, Pa.) 

Leave of Absence: Grace Frank (Mrs. Tenney Frank) Non-Resident Professor of Old 
French Philology, for 1938-39. 

Expiration of Appointments: Eleanor Seraphin O’Kane, Instructor in Spanish. Lena 
Lois Mandell, Instructor in French. Elizabeth Polk, Instructor in Italian. 

Returned from leave of absence second Semester 1937-38: Angeline Helen Lograsso, 
Associate Professor of Italian. Joseph Eugene Gillet, Professor of Spanish. 

New Appointments: Isabelle Lawrence Gonon and Marion Monaco, Instructors in 
French. Leo Spitzer, non-resident Lecturer in Old French Philology. (Substitute for Mrs. 
Frank.) Second Semester, 1937-38, and year 1938-39, Florence Whyte, Lecturer in Spanish. 
Colby College (Waterville, Me.) 

Leave of Absence: Philip Stewart Bither (to study at Harvard 1938-39). 

New Appointment: Howard Edgar Roman, Instructor in German. 

College of the City of New York (N. Y.) 

Sabbatical Leave: Félix Weill, Head of the Department of Romance Languages; William 
E. Knickerbocker, Professor of Romance Languages will be Acting Head. 

Columbia University (New York City) 

Promotions: Mme. Jeanne Varney, from Lecturer to Assistant Professor of French 
Justin O’Brien, from Instructor to Assistant Professor of French. J. G. C. LeClercq, from 

Lecturer to Instructor in French. 


* The information here given is based on replies available up to September 1, 1938. The 
Journal will be glad to receive additions or corrections. Address: J. P. von Grueningen, As- 
sistant Managing Editor, Department of German, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 
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Leaves of Absence: from April 1 to June 30, Clarence A. Manning; for the academic year, 
Elijah Bagster Collins; for the spring session, Horatio Smith, Marguerite Mespoulet, Hugh 
W. Puckett, Henry H. Schulze; for the winter session, Dino Bigongiari. 

Death: Alexander Guy H. Spiers, Associate Professor of French. 

Cornell University (Ithaca, N. Y.) 

Promotions: Heinrich Schneider, Assistant Professor of German. B. L. Rideout, Assistant 
Professor of Romance Languages and Literature. 

Retirement: A. B. Faust, Professor of German, Emeritus. 

New Appointments: Hermann Walther Victor Lange, Assistant Professor of German 
(formerly at the University of Toronto). Henri Grange, Agrégé des lettres Francaises, and 
Clark McBurney, Instructors in Romance Languages. C. N. Saint John, Assistant in the De- 
partment of Romance Languages. M. G. Bishop, Professor of Romance Languages and Lit- 
erature has been named Chairman of the Department for a term of three years. 

Leaves of Absence: Laurence Pumpelly, Professor of Romance Languages and Literature, 
on sabbatical leave for second term 1938-39. Halldor Hermannsson, Professor of Scandinavian 
Languages and Literature, on leave until November 1, 1938 to enable him to deliver a series 
of lectures at the University of Iceland. J. S. Tremper, Instructor in German, after two-year 
leave returns from Colgate University. 

Connecticut College (New London, Conn.) 

Promotion: Rosemary Park, from Instructor to Assistant Professor of German. 

Resignations: Jacqueline Foure, Assistant in French. Frances Keene, Instructor in Ro- 
mance Languages. 

New Appointments: Malcom B. Jones, Instructor in Romance Languages. Angelo Lanza 
di Trabia, Instructor in Romance Languages. 

Dartmouth College (Hanover, N. H.) 

Promotions: Merle C. Cowden, from Assistant Professor to Professor of German. Fran- 
cois Denoeu from Assistant Professor to Professor of French. George E. Diller from Instructor 
to Assistant Professor of French. Ramon Guthrie from Assistant Professor to Professor of 
French. Herbert R. Sensenig from Instructor to Assistant Professor of German. 

Resignation: Louis H. Dow as Professor of French. 

Expiration of Appointment: Ian J. Bald as Instructor in German. 

Leaves of Absence: Raymond W. Jones, Professor of French, for second semester of 1938- 
39. Alvin L. Pianca, Assistant Professor of Spanish for second semester 1938-39. 

Death: Shirley G. Patterson, Professor of Romance Languages. 

Drake University (Des Moines, Ia.) 

New Appointment: Edward C. Breitenkamp, Instructor in German, for 1938-39. 
Duke University (Durham, N.C.) 

Sabbatical Leave: B. R. Jordan, Professor of French, for the second semester, 1938-39. 
George Washington University (Washington, D. C.) 

New Appointment: Wolfram Karl Legner, Instructor in German. 

Grinnell College (Grinnell, Ia.) 

Return from Leave of Absence: George O. Seiver, Assistant Professor of Modern Lan- 
guages. 

Expiration of Appointment: Walter T. Secor. 

Goucher College (Baltimore, Md.) 

Award: Esther J. Crooks, Professor of Spanish was awarded the degree of L.L.D. by 
Denison University at its 1938 commencement. 

Hunter College of the City of New York (N. Y.) 

Expiration of Appointments: Martha A. Klett, Instructor in German. Elsie E. Pell, 
Lecturer in Romance Languages. 

New Appointment: Roland Lebel, Lecturer in Romance Languages. 
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Indiana University (Bloomington, Ind.) 

Resignation: M. L. MacLaren, Assistant Professor of Greek. 

Leave of Absence: E. T. Wood, Instructor in Romance Languages. 

Retirement: G. D. Morris, Professor of Romance Languages. 

Death: W. H. Scheifley, Associate Professor of Romance Languages. 

New Appointments: E. D. Seeber, Associate Professor of Romance Languages, (formerly 
at the College of Charleston, S. C.). H. H. Cook, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, 
(formerly at the University of Wisconsin). D. Lee Hamilton, Assistant Professor of Romance 
Languages, (formerly at the University of Chicago). L. W. Ryan, Instructor in Romance Lan- 
guages. (Title changed from Acting Instructor to Instructor.) 

Knox College (Galesburg, Iil.) 

Sabbatical Leave: Sarah E. Coleman, Assistant Professor of Spanish, for 1938-39. 

Resignation: John Scott Irwin, Assistant Professor of Modern Languages. 

New Appointments: Sherman W. Brown, Professor of Modern Languages and Chairman 
of the Department. Lawrence Poston, Jr., Professor of Modern Languages. 

Louisiana College (Pineville, La.) 

Resignations: Carol L. Pell, Acting Professor of Spanish. Victor W. Retting, Professor of 
French. 

Leave of Absence: J. Frank Davis, Professor of Spanish. 

Miami University (Oxford, Ohio) 

Promotion: Howard L. Chase, Instructor to Assistant Professor of Romance Languages. 

Resignations: John R. Frey, Instructor in German (to take a position at the University of 
Illinois). Norman Binger, Graduate assistant in German. 

Leaves of Absence: Leslie Brady, Instructor in Romanic Languages. G. L. Matuschka, 
Assistant Professor of German, returning from a year of graduate study at Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 

New Appointments: Marcy Summers Powell, Instructor in Romanic Languages. Royce 
H. Hubin, Graduate Assistant in German. 

Mills College (Mills College, Calif.) 

Sabbatical Leave: Marguerite Billard, Associate Professor of French. 

Expiration of Appointment: Miss Romero, Assistant in Italian and Spanish Department. 
Mount Holyoke College (South Hadley, Mass.) 

Promotions: Anna J. Mill, from Assistant Professor to Associate Professor of Romance 
Languages. Edeltraut Proske, from Graduate Assistant to Instructor for one year. 

Sabbatical Leave: Helen Patch, Professor of Romance Languages, for first semester. 

Resigned: Helena M. Gamer, Assistant Professor to be Instructor of German at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Exchange: Erika M. Meyer, Assistant Professor of German, with Bertha Mueller, Uni- 
versity of Hawaii, Honolulu, for one year. 

North Carolina State College (Raleigh, N.C.) 

Returning from Leave of Absence: I. O. Garodnick, Instructor in Modern Languages. 

Graduate Work: S. T. Ballenger, Assistant Professor of Modern Languages will take 
graduate courses at Duke University in addition to his regular duties. 

Oberlin College (Oberlin, Ohio) 

Leaves of Absence: Edith Putman Horner, Assistant Professor of French, on leave for a 
second year. Carroll Hepburn Owen, Assistant Professor of German. Cony Sturgis, Professor 
of Spanish, returning after a year’s leave. Delbert L. Gibson, Instructor in French, returning 
after a semester’s leave. 

Expiration of Appointment: Beatrice Howell, Instructor in French. 

New Appointment: Marjorie Frances Lawson, Instructor in German. 

Ohio University (Athens, Ohio) ‘ 
Promotions: Victor Whitehouse, Professor of Spanish, changed to half-time position in 
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order to devote one half of his time to the office of the Dean of Men. Paul G. Krauss, from 
Instructor in German to Assistant Professor of German. 

Expiration of Appointment: Paul De Sio, part-time Associate in Romance Languages 
during second semester 1937-38. 

New Appointment: James V. Rice, Instructor in Romance Languages. 

Princeton University (Princeton, N. J.) 

Leaves of Absence: Frederick Courtney Tarr, Emory L. Ford, Professor of Spanish, on 
leave for the second term 1938-39. 

Retirements: Kenneth McKenzie, Professor of Italian, retired June 1938; appointed 
Lecturer in Italian. Williamson U. Vreeland, formerly John N. Woodhull Professor of Modern 
Languages, retired June 1938. 

Resignations: William H. Shoemaker, Assistant Professor of Spanish. Alan Holske, In- 
structor in German. 

Expiration of Appointment: Harry Eisenbrown, Instructor in German. Allen David 
Hole, Jr., part-time Instructor in French. Hunter Kellenberger, half-time Instructor in French. 
Ainslie Burke Minor, half-time Instructor in Spanish. 

Death: Percy Addison Chapman, Associate Professor of Modern Languages. 

Change of Title: Harvey W. Hewett-Thayer, Professor of Modern Languages, appointed 
John N. Woodhull Professor of Modern Languages, April 21, 1938. 

New Appointments: Thomas Mann, Lecturer in the Humanities, will conduct confer- 
ences in the Department of Modern Languages. Samuel Brennan Bossard, Instructor in Ger- 
man. Imbrie Buffum, Instructor in Romance Languages. David James, Instructor in French. 
Fred W. Jeans and Lawrence B. Kiddle, Instructors in Spanish. Ralph Wood, Instructor in 
German. Paul Ray Brown and Henry Herman Schneider, III, part-time Instructors in Ger- 
man. 

Randolph-Macon Woman’s College (Lynchburg, Va.) 

Expiration of Appointment: Nettie Terrill Moore, Acting Adjunct Professor of Romance 
Languages. 

New Appointment: Pierre Francois Cornell-Dechert, Adjunct Professor of Romance 
Languages. 

Simmons College (Boston, Mass.) 

Expiration of Appointments: Helen Rae Bosworth, and Renee B. White, Instructors in 
French. 

Returning: Eva L. M. Mottet, Associate Professor of Romance Languages. 

St. Olaf College (Northfield, Minn.) 
Leave of Absence: Anne Blegen (will study at the University of Minnesota). 

New Appointment: Pearl Niemi, Instructor in French. 

Stanford University (Stanford, Calif.) 

Promotion: F. W. Strothmann from Assistant Professor to Associate Professor of Ger- 
manic Languages. 

Acting Professor for summer quarter: A. R. Hohlfeld, Emeritus Professor of German, 
University of Wisconsin. 

Expiration of Appointment: Cyril Bryner, Assistant in Slavic Languages. 

Retirement: Clara Eberhard, Instructor in German. 

Resignation: John A. Sellards, Associate Professor of Romanic Languages. 

New Appointments: Georges E. Lemaitre, Associate Professor of Romanic Languages. 
Ralph J. Michels, Instructor in Romanic Languages. E. W. Hathaway and Anita Cast, As- 
sistants in Germanic Languages. 

Trinity College (Hartford, Conn.) 

Leave of Absence: George B. Fundenburg, Professor of Romance Languages. 
University of Buffalo (Buffalo, N. Y.) 

New Appointment: Gifford Orwin, Instructor in Romance Languages (formerly at Cor- 
nell University). 
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University of California at Los Angeles 

Promotions: A. K. Dolch from Assistant Professor to Associate Professor of German. 
C. Speroni from Associate to Instructor in Italian. 

Leave of Absence: F. J. Crowley, Assistant Professor of French. 

New Appointments: Erik Wahlgren, Instructor in German (will also give courses in 
Swedish). Bert J. Vos, Research Associate in German. 

University of Chicago 

Retirements: Chester N. Gould, Associate Professor of Germanic Languages. Henri C. E. 
David, Associate Professor of Romance Languages. 

Expiration of Appointment: Werner Hering, Instructor. 

New Appointments: Dag Stromback, Professor of Germanic Languages. Helena M. 
Gamer and Otto J. M. Jolles, Instructors in German. 

University of Colorado (Boulder, Colo.) 

Promotion: Paul Louis Faye from Associate Professor to Professor of Romance Lan- 
guages and Literatures. 

Return from Leave of Absence: Roy A. Cox, Instructor in Romance Languages and Liter- 
atures. 

Resignations: Dorothy Heironimous and Sally Peebles, Part Time Instructors in Ro- 
mance Languages. 

University of Delaware (Newark, Del.) 

Resignation: John Kenneth Leslie, Instructor in Modern Languages (to accept a posi- 
tion at Northwestern University). 

New Appointment: Ned Carey Fahs, Instructor in Modern Languages (formerly at the 
‘University of California). 

University of Illinois (Urbana, Ill.) 

Resignation: José Balseiro, Professor of Romance Languages (to return temporarily to 
his home in Puerto Rico). 

Sabbatical Leaves (for second semester): John Van Horne, Professor of Romance Lan- 
guages (to be in Mexico). Paul Jacob (to be in France and Switzerland). 

New Appointments: L. E. Brett (formerly Assistant Professor at Williams College). 
Claude P. Viens (formerly at Brown) E. P. Shaw (formerly at Harvard), Instructors in 
Romance Languages. 

University of Kansas (Lawrence, Kan.) 

Resignation: George J. Metcalf, Assistant Professor of German. 

New Appointments: Wm. H. Shoemaker, Professor of Romance Languages and Chair- 
man of the Department. Alan Holske, Assistant Professor of German. 

University of Maine (Orono, Me.) 
Promotion: Louis A. Vigneras, from Instructor to Assistant Professor of Romance Lan- 


ages. 

Leave of Absence: Frances Arnold, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages. Marion 
Buzzell, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages, returning from leave of absence. 
University of Michigan (Ann Arbor, Mich.) 

Promotion: Norman Leroy Willey, from Associate Professor to Professor of German. 

Sabbatical Leave: Rene Talamon, Associate Professor of French. Anthony Joseph Jobin, 
Assistant Professor of French, for first semester. 
University of Minnesota (Minneapolis, Minn.) 

Promotion: Marguerite Guinotte, from Instructor to Assistant Professor of Romance 
Languages. 

Retirements: James Davies, Assistant Professor of German. Jules Frelin, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Romance Languages. 

Resignations: Victor J. Lemke, Instructor in German. Sidney B. Maynard and Robert 
Sheets, Instructors in Romance Languages. 
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Leave of Absence: Samuel Kroesch (illness). 
Sabbatical Leaves: Francis Barton, Professor of Romance Languages. Emilio Le Fort, 
Assistant Professor of Romance Languages. 

New Appointments: Konstantin Reichardt, Professorial Lecturer in German. Donald P. 
Morgan, Instructor in German. Jacques Fermaud and Mathilde Carranza, Instructors in Ro- 
mance Languages. 

University of Oklahoma (Norman, Okla.) 

Promotion: Johannes Malthaner, from Assisiant Professor to Associate Professor of 
Modern Languages. 

Leaves of Absence: Eugenia Kaufman, Assistant Professor of Modern Languages, for one 
year (to study at the University of California). Bess Clement, Instructor in French, for one 
year (to study at Stanford University). 

New Appointments: Fritz Frauchiger, formerly at the University of Chicago, Assistant 
Professor of French and German. Mrs. Grace Norris Davis, of Oklahoma City University, 
Instructor in Modern Languages. 

University of Oregon (Eugene, Ore.) 

Sabbatical Leave: E. P. Kremer, Professor of Germanic Languages. 

Resignation: Charles Micaud, Instructor in Romance Languages. 

New Appointments: Ainsley M. Carlton, Instructor in Germanic Languages. Lowell B. 
Ellis, Instructor in Romance Languages. 

University of Tennessee (Knoxville, Tenn.) 

Promotion: Stratton Buck, returning from leave of absence, from Instructor to Assistant 
Professor of Romance Languages. 

Resignation: William F. Byess, Instructor in Romance Languages. 

University of Texas (Austin, Tex.) 

New Appointments: Hans Wolf, Instructor in Germanic Languages. Rowland M. Myers, 
Instructor in Romance Languages, appointed for second semester 1937-38. 

University of Toronto (Toronto, Canada) 

Promotions: F. H. Walter, Professor of French. H. Boeschenstein, Assistant Professor of 
German. 

Death: A. K. Laflamme, Lecturer in French. 

New Appointments: C. D. Rouillard, Assistant Professor of French. (Miss) L. Riese, 
Lecturer in French. T. B. Barclay, Fellow in French. (Mrs.) J. M. Ross, Reader in French. 
R. R. McBroom, Fellow in German. L. Klem, Instructor in German. 

University of Wisconsin (Madison, Wis.) 

Promotions: Henriette Eynon from Graduate Assistant to Acting Instructor in French. 
Kunda Luzenska from Graduate Assistant to Instructor in French. Reino Virtanen from 
Traveling Fellow to Instructor in French. William E. Bull from Fellow to Graduate Assistant 
in Spanish. Einar I. Haugen from Thompson Associate Professor to Thompson Professor of 
Scandinavian Languages. John Workman from Graduate Assistant to Acting Instructor in 
Gurman. 

Leaves of Absence: C. D. Zdanowicz, Professor of French, for second semester. J. L. 
Russo, Associate Professor of Italian, for first semester. E. I. Haugen, Professor of Scandi- 
navian Languages, for first semester. 

Resignations: Henriette Eynon, Acting Instructor in French. Eliot G. Fay, Instructor in 
French. William G. Hope, Graduate Assistant in French. (Mrs.) Esther Cook, Graduate As- 
sistant in Italian. Alfred Senn, Professor of Germanic and Indo-European Philology (now 
: University of Pennsylvania). Herman Ramras, Instructor in German (now at Crosby 

ollege). 

Death: Stella M. Hinz, Assistant Professor of German and Director of the German Serv- 
ice Bureau. 

New Appointments: M. Francoise Cusin, Melba Daley, Jean Moore, Denise Gaudelut, 
Henriette M. Henry, and Johannes Sachse, Graduate Assistants in French. Alfred Galpin, 
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Graduate Assistant in French and Italian. Roe-Merrill S. Heffner, Associate Professor of 
German. Mary L. Bruckman and Donald F. Fogelquist, Graduate Assistants in Spanish. 
Lloyd D. Teale, Graduate Assistant in Spanish for second semester. Ella Valborg Rolvaag, 
Acting Instructor in Scandinavian. 

University of Wyoming (Laramie, Wyo.) 

Promotion: Louis C. Butscher, Assistant Professor of Modern Languages has been made 
Head of the Translation Bureau in the Department of Modern Languages. 

Leaves of absence: Carle H. Malone, Assistant Professor Modern Languages (sabbatical 
leave 1938-39). Richard H. Ehrlich 1938-39. 

Vassar College (Poughkeepsie, N. Y.) 

Promotions: Magdalene Schindelin, Assistant Professor to Associate Professor of German. 
Ruth J. Hofrichter, from Assistant Professor to Associate Professor of German, (with leave of 
absence as faculty fellow for the first semester). Eudofilia Arbolida, from Assistant to Instruc- 
tor in Spanish. 

Leaves of Absence: Maria T. Miller, Professor of French. John R. Miller, Associate Pro- 
fessor of French. Madeleine Bise, Instructor of French for second semester. Maria de’Negri 
Piccirilli, Assistant Professor of Italian, for first semester as Faculty Fellow. 

Resignations: Claudine Chonez, Acting Instructor of French. Erike Beseler, Student- 
Assistant in German. Gabriele M. A. Humbert, Assistant Professor of German. Ornella Nobile, 
Student-Assistant in Italian. 

New Appointments: Germaine Lafeuille, Visiting Lecturer in French. Martha Ada Klett, 
Assistant Professor of German. Luzie Kossack, Student-Assistant in German. Mrs. Teresa 
Tarchiani, Instructor in Italian, for first semester. 

Williams College (Williamstown, Mass.) 

New Appointment: Halfdan Gregersen, Associate Professor of Romanic Languages. 
Wellesley College (Wellesley, Mass.) 

Leave of Absence: Anita Oyarzdbal, Assistant Professor of Spanish. 

Resignations: Francoise M. Cusin, Student Assistant in French. Simone David and 
Thérése M. F. Godier, Lecturers in French. Miriam A. Bertelli, Student Assistant in Italian. 

New Appointments: Lucie LeGarrec, Lecturer in French. Elizabeth M. Rodrique, Instruc- 
tor in French. Laura de los Rios, Instructor in Spanish. 

Wesleyan University (Middletown, Conn.) 

Promotion: L. E. Gemeinhardt, Assistant Professor of German. 
Yale University (New Haven, Conn.) 

Leave of Absence: Hollon A. Farr, Associate Professor of Germanic Languages, for first 
term 1938-39. Carl F. Schreiber, Professor of Germanic Languages, for second term 1938-39. 

Death: Edward Prokosch, Professor of Germanic Languages. 

New Appointments: Arthur Lincoln Kurth and William Kenneth Cornell, Instructors in 
French. Herman Bennin Kiphuth, Instructor in German. Salvatore Joseph Castiglione, In- 
structor in Italian. Henri Maurice Peyre, Sterling Professor of French (beginning July 1, 
1939). 
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Doctor’s Degrees in Modern Foreign Languages 
1937-38 


Compiled by Henry GraTTAN DOYLE 
The George Washington University, Washington, D. C. 


OLLOWING is a list of recipients of the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 

from American universities during the academic year 1937-38 with 
majors in French, German, Spanish, Italian, or related fields, together 
with dates and sources of previous degrees, fields of study, and titles of the 
respective theses. Degrees are not listed unless they were actually con- 
ferred during the academic year 1937—38.* 


Brown UNIvERSITY—Douglas William Alden, A.B., Dartmouth College, 1933; A.M., 
Brown University, 1934; (Romance Languages): “Marcel Proust and his French Critics: 
A Cross-Section of Contemporary French Literary Currents.” 

Bryn Mawr CoLttecE—Ruth Whittredge, A.B., Wellesley College, 1929; A.M., Rad- 
cliffe College, 1930; (French and History): “La Nativité et les Trois Roys: Two Plays from 
Manuscript 1131 of the Bibliothéque Sainte Geneviéve, Paris.” (Assistant Professor of 
French, University of Richmond.) 

THe CatHotic UNIVERSITY oF AMERICA—Sister M. Hilda Godecker, O.S.B., A.B., 
Catholic University of America, 1919; A.M., ibid., 1934; (German): “Angelus Silesius’ Per- 
sonality through his Ecclesiologica.” Sister M. Vincentine Gripkey, A.B., University of Kan- 
sas, 1931; A.M., ibid., 1935; (Romance Languages): “The Blessed Virgin Mary as Mediatrix 
in the Latin and Old French Legends Prior to the Fourteenth Century.” Shawn Sheahan, 
A.B., George Washington University, 1934; (Celtic): “An Irish Version of Gaulterus, De 
Dosibus.” Sister M. Edmund Spanheimer, O.S.F., B.S., De Paul University, 1924; A.M., De 
Paul University, 1928; (German): “Heinrich A. Rattermann: His Life and Letters (1832- 
1923).”” 

CotumB1A UnIversity—Leo Pierre Courtines, A.B. College of the City of New York, 
1930; A.M., Columbia University, 1931; (French): ‘“‘Bayle’s Relations with England and the 
English.” Gerd Aage Gillhoff, A.B., University of Michigan, 1929; A.M., University of Wis- 
consin, 1930; (Germanic Languages): “The Royal Dutch Theatre at the Hague, 1804-1876.” 
Herbert Reinhard Liedke, (Germanic Languages): “Literary Criticism and Romantic Theory 
in the Work of Achim von Arnim.”’ Eugene Alexander Moskoff, A.M., Columbia University, 
1932; (East European Languages): “The Russian Philosopher Chaadayev.” Christine Eleanor 
Petersen, A.B., Columbia University, 1925; A.M., ibid., 1930; (French): “The Doctor in 
French Drama, 1700-1775.” Ralph Walker Scott, A.B., Washington and Jefferson College, 
1914; A.M., Princeton University, 1915; A.M., King’s College (Canada), 1923; (French): 
“A Study of the Uses of the Prepositions ab, apud, and cum.” Isidore Silver, A.B., College of 
the City of New York, 1929; (French): “The Pindaric Odes of Ronsard.” 

CorNELL University—Neil Henry Graham, B.S., Hobart College, 1926; A.M., Cornell 
University, 1934; (French): “Louis Bouilhet as a Precursor of the Parnassian School.” Otto 
Karl Liedke, Eng. Agr., Technikum der Stadt, Berlin, 1928; (German Literature): “Aktivis- 
mus und Passivismus in der erzihlenden Prosa der modernen deutschen Literatur.” Charles 
Wilson Colman, A.B., Harvard University, 1930; Certificat, University of Bordeaux, 1931; 
(French Literature): “Jean Richepin.” Rodney Kenneth Ketcham, A.B., Cornell University, 


* It is hoped that this list is correct and complete. The Modern Language Journal will be 
glad to publish additions and corrections, however, and will welcome notes as to teaching 
appointments, etc. Address the Managing Editor. 
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1929; A.M., ibid. 1930; (French Literature): “A Critical Analysis of the Novels of René 
Bazin.” Walter Julius Mueller, A.B., Wesleyan University, 1934; A.M., zbid., 1935; (German 
Literature): “Germanischer Mythos und Germanische Sage in den Dramen Gerhart Haupt- 
manns.” Kaspar Osvald Myrvaagnes, B.S., Bowdoin College, 1930; A.M., Cornell University, 
1931; (German Literature): “A Study of the Development of Goethe’s Attitude toward the 
Social Classes of his Time.” Carroll Hepburn Owen, A.B., Cornell University, 1918; A.M., 
University of Wisconsin, 1922; (German): “The Treatment of History in Gerhart Haupt- 
mann’s Dramas.” John Schrader Tremper, A.B., Colgate University, 1928; A.M., Cornell 
University, 1932; (German Literature): ‘‘A Study of the Technique in August von Kotzebue’s 
Serious Dramas.” 

Harvarp Unrversity—Lansdon Hebbard Bowen, A.B., Princeton University, 1926; 
A.M., Harvard University, 1928; (Romance Philology): “‘Satires of the Court and of Courtiers 
in Mediaeval France.” Albert Barnes Franklin, 3d., A.B., University of Miami, 1930; A.M., 
Harvard University, 1936; (Romance Philology): “The Origins of the Legend and Romancero 
of Bernardo del Carpio.” Norman Curtis Giddings, A.B., Hamilton College, 1919; A.M., 
Harvard University, 1920; (Romance Philology): “The Chorus in French Tragedy from 
Jodelle to Voltaire.” Martin Albert Henry, A.B., University of Texas, 1922; A.M., University 
of Colorado, 1926; (Germanic Philology): “Intensity and Grammatical Meaning, Studied with 
Special Reference to the Grammar of German.” Sydney Jaffe, A.B., Clark University, 1933; 
A.M., Harvard University, 1934; (Romance Philology): “Parents and Children on the French 
Stage, 1850-1914.” Philip Kolb, Ph.B., University of Chicago, 1931; A.M., ibid., 1932; 
(Romance Philology): “Etudes Critiques sur la Correspondance de Proust.” Wolfgang Philip 
von Schmertzing, A.B., University of Manitoba, 1934; A.M., Harvard University, 1935; 
(Germanic Philology): “Die deutsche Jaigersprache bis zum Anfang des 16. Jahrhunderts.” 
Philip Allison Shelley, A.B., Pennsylvania State College, 1929; A.M., Harvard University, 
1930; (Germanic Philology): “The German Heritage of the American Annuals and Gift- 
Books.” Taylor Coombes Shore, A.B., Queen’s University, 1926; A.M., ibid., 1927; A.M., 
Harvard University, 1932; (Germanic Philology): “The Relationship of Luther’s September- 
Testament to the Older Printed German Bible (Zainer Redaction) in the Four Gospels.” 
Francis Prescott Smith, A.B., Amherst College, 1926; A.M., Harvard University, 1930; 
(Romance Philology): “Washington Irving and France.” 

InviAnA UNIVERsITY—James Ralph Thaxton, A.B., University of Georgia, 1921; A.M., 
ibid., 1924; (French): “Paul Bourget the Moralist.’’ (Professor of French, University of 
Georgia.) 

THe Jouns Hopkins University—Ralph Stokes Collins, A.B., University of North 
Carolina, 1930; A.M., ibid., 1931; (German): “The Artist in Modern German Drama.” Vivian 
Little, A.B., Agnes Scott College, 1924; A.M., Johns Hopkins University, 1932; (Romance 
Languages): “Dramatic Criticism in the Journal des Scavans, 1665-1750.” Bruce Archer 
Morrissette, A.B., University of Richmond, 1931; Docteur d’Université, University of de 
Clermont, 1933; (Romance Languages): “‘The Life and Works of Maric-Catherine Desjardins 
(Mme de Villedieu) 1632-1683.” Gretchen Louisa Rogers, A.B., The George Washington 
University, 1930; A.M., ibid., 1931; (German): “Zur Textgeschichte der Gedichte Goethes.” 
Lester Walter Roubey, A.M., The Johns Hopkins University, 1936; (Romance Languages): 
“The Ariane (1632) of Desmaretz de Saint-Sorlin: A Contribution to the Study of the His- 
torical Novel in France.” Theresa Sackler Scheinhorn, A.B., Brooklyn College, 1934; (German): 
“The Two Versions of Friedrich Kind’s Schloss Aklam and their Relationship to the German 
Fate Tragedy.” 

New York Universtry—Margareie Reckling Altenhein, A.B., Hunter College, 1930; 
A.M., Columbia University, 1931; (German): “Jean Paul’s Reception in the Nineteenth and 
Twentieth Centuries.” (Member of the faculty of Hunter College.) Esther Elizabeth Palmer, 
B.S. in Education, Boston University, 1924; A.M., ibid., 1925; (Education): “The Develop- 
ment of the Eclectic Method of Teaching French in the United States since 1875.” Joseph 
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Frederic Privitera, B.S., New York University, 1935; (Romance Languages): “Charles Chevil- - 
let de Champmeslé, Actor and Dramatist, 1642-1701, With a Critical Edition of his hereto 
Unpublished Play La Veuve.” Charles Henry Stevens, A.B., Dartmouth College, 1920; A.M., 
Middlebury College, 1927; (Romance Languages): “El Palacio Confuso, Together witha 
Study of the Menaechmi Theme in Spanish Literature.” (Member of the faculty of Rutgers 
University.) 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY—John R. Frey, A.B., University of Michigan, 1934; 
(German): ‘New Evaluations of Life in Contemporary German Literature: A Study of Char- 
acter in Binding, Grimm, Carossa, and Kolbenheyer.” Donato Internoscia, A.B., Broadway 
College, 1928; A.M., Northwestern University, 1933; (Romance Languages): “The Magician 
in the Five Principal Italian Chivalrous Romances in Verse.” Harry Gilbert Reinmuth, Ph.B., 
University of Chicago, 1928; A.M., ibid., 1932; (German): “Abstract Terms in Notker’s 
Boethics: A Semantic and Etymological Study.” 

THE Onto StaTE UNIVERSITY—Floyd Dewey Amner, A.B., Colgate University, 1923; 
A.M., Denison University, 1927; (Romance Languages): ‘The Ideology of Angel Ganivet.’’ 
(Instructor in Spanish, Denison University.) Russell Vause Giffin, B.Sc. in Business Adminis- 
tration, The Ohio State University, 1922; A.M., ibid., 1927; (Romance Languages): ‘Thir- 
teenth Century Italian Syntax: The Noun.” (Instructor in French, University of Missouri.) 
Sieghardt Michael Riegel, A.B., The Ohio State University, 1933; A.M., ibid., 1935; (German): 
“The Acoustic and Optic Phenomena in the Poetic Works of Theodor Storm.” (Instructor in 
German, University of Wisconsin.) 

PrmNcETON University- -Charles Wesley Bird, A.B., Oberlin College, 1928; A.M., ibid., 
1929; (French): ‘‘Alfred de Vigny’s Chatterton: A Contribution to the Study of Genesis and 
Sources.” (Associate Professor of French and Italian, State College, Fresno, California.) 
John Kenneth Leslie, A.B., Princeton University, 1929; (Spanish): “Trends and Currents in 
the Spanish Theatre (1820-1865) as Exemplified in the Works of Ventura de la Vega.” (In- 
structor in Spanish, Northwestern University.) Henry Lee Smith, Jr., A.B., Princeton Uni- 
versity, 1935; (Oriental Languages): “The Laryngeals and Germanic Weak-Grade Vocalism.” 
(Instructor in English, Columbia University.) Alexander Jardine Williamson, A.B., Haver- 
ford College, 1923; (French): “Za Recherche de l’Absolu: The Determination of Balzac’s 
Method of Composition and Revision Based on a Study of the Manuscript and Successive 
Editions of the Novel.” (Assistant Professor of French, Haverford College.) 

RADCLIFFE COLLEGE—V irginia Gimez de Baftos, A.B., University of Texas, 1926; A.M., 
Radcliffe College, 1937; (Romance Philology): “Manuel Gutiérrez Najera.” Mildred Eliza- 
beth Maxfield, A.B., Swarthmore College, 1931; A.M., Radcliffe College, 1936; (Romance 
Philology): “Studies in Modern Romansh Poetry in the Engadine, With Special Considera- 
tiou of Zaccaria Pallioppi (1820-1873), Gian Fadri Caderas (1830-1891), and Peider canes 
(1803- (Instructor in French. Milwaukee-Downer College.) 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY— Ralph John Michels, A.B., University of California at Los rn 
les, 1932; A.M., ibid., 1935; (Romanic Languages: Spanish): “Las unidades dramfticas en 
el teatro de Lope de Vega.” (Instructor in Spanish, Stanford University.) Adolph Zech, A.B., 
State University of Montana, 1930; A.M., Stanford University, 1934; (Germanic Languages): 
“Wilhelm Dilthey’s Application of his ‘Erlebnis’ Theory to English Literature.” (Instructor 
in German, University of Misson‘.)) 

UNIVERsITY OF CaAILirornia—Fritz Ludwig Cohn, A.B., University of California, 1933: 
A.M., ibid., 1935; (German): “France and the Poetry of the German Vormdrz.” Rudolf Karl 
Wilhelm Engelbarts, A.B., University of California, 1932; A.M., ibid., 1934; (German): “Karl 
Rosenkranz als Literarhistoriker und Kritiker.” Elizabeth Malozemoff, A.B., University of 
California, 1922; A.M., ibid., 1929; (Slavic Languages): “Ivan Bunin as a Writer of Prose.” 
Raiko Harryton Ruzic, A.B., University of California, 1932; A.M., ibid., 1934; (Slavic Lan- 
guages): “The Verbal Aspects in Serbo-Croatian.” Charles Speroni, A.B., University of Cali- 
fornia, 1933; (Romance Literature): “Folklore in The Divine Comedy.” 
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University or Cuicaco—Arthur Edgar Levey, A.B., Colorado State Teachers College, 
1927; A.M., University of Denver, 1930; (Romance Languages): “The Sources of the Ballads 
by Lorenzo de Septilveda.” Lawrence Sanford Poston, Jr., A.B., University of Louisville, 1923; 
(Romance Languages): “An Etymological Vocabulary to the ‘Celestina’, A-E.” 

UNIvERsIty OF ILtInois—Uland Everett Fehlau, Graduate, Concordia Seminary, 1932; 
A.M., Indiana University, 1934; (German): “Adalbert Stifter’s W eltanschauung as Reflected by 
his Language.” Lucille Virginia Palmer, A.B., Pembroke College, 1931; A.M., Brown Univer- 
sity, 1933; (German): “The Language of German Expressionism.” Elasine Elisabeth von 
Westen, A.B., Morningside College, 1930; A.M., University of Nebraska, 1933; (German): “Die 
Klage in neueren deutschen Volkslied.” John Herbert Utley, A.B., Indiana University, 1926; 
A.M., University of Illinois, 1931; (Romance Languages): “Jer6nimo de Alcal4 Ydiiez y 
Rivera: Alonso, Mozo de muchos amos. A Critical Edition.” John Ripley Young, A.B., Marshall 
College, 1927; A.M., University of Illinois, 1929; (Romance Languages): “‘José Echegaray: 
A Study of his Dramatic Technique.” 

Tue StaTE UNIvVERsITY OF lowa—Edith Thelma Erickson, A.B., University of Wisconsin, 
1924; A.M., ibid., 1926; (French; English; Spanish): “Russia in French Literature before the 
Seventeenth Century.” Edith Blanche Sublette, B.S. in Education, University of Missouri, 
1931; A.M., ibid., 1932; (Spanish; French): “The Locative Functions of ser and estar and Some 
Auxiliary Functions of ser and haber.” 

UNIVERSITY OF MicHicAN—Benjamin Bowles Ashcom, A.B., Pennsylvania State College, 
1925; A.M., ibid., 1927; (Romance Languages): “Luis Vélez de Guevara’s El Gran Iorge 
Castrioto y Principe Escanderbey.”’ Paul Gustav Bez, A.B., University of Michigan, 1925; A.M., 
ibid., 1928; (Germanic Languages and Literatures): ‘‘The Relation of Romanticism and 
Realism in the Novellen of Theodor Storm.” Hans Boening, A.B., Wayne University, 1929; 
A.M., University of Michigan, 1931; (Germanic Languages and Literatures): “Paul Ernst 
and Schiller.” Helene L. Monod Cassidy, A.B., Tusculum College, 1928; A.M., Oberlin College, 
1920; (Comparative Literature): ‘Lettres de l’abbé Jean Bernard Le Blanc au Président 
Bouhier, précédées d’un Essai sur la vie et les ceuvres de l’abbé Le Blanc.” André Benjamin 
Delatire, A.B., University of Lyons, 1918; Licencié-és-Lettres, University of Paris, 1921; 
(Romance Languages): “L’Evolution des Sentiments Religieux de Sainte-Beuve.” Ofto 
Gotthold Graf, A.B., University of Michigan, 1930; A.M., ibid., 1931; (Germanic Languages 
and Literatures): “Friedrich Heinrich Jacobi as an Exponent of Anti-Rationalism.” Marie 
Haefliger Graves, A.B., Northwestern University, 1909; A.M., University of Michigan, 1930; 
(Germanic Languages and Literatures): “Schiller and Wagner: A Study of their Dramatic 
Theory and Technique.” Young Abernathy Neal, A.B., University of Pittsburgh, 1922; A.M., 
University of Toledo, 1932; (Romance Languages): ‘The Life and Poems of Jean de Garen- 
ciéres.”” Harold Everett Stearns, Jr., A.B., Princeton University, 1926; A.M., University of 
Michigan, 1933; (Germanic Languages and Literatures): ‘““Germany’s Military Heroes of the 
Napoleonic Era in Her Post-War Historical Drama.” Werner Friedrich Striedieck, A.B., 
University of Michigan, 1933; A.M., ibid., 1934; (Germanic Languages and Literatures): 
“Paul Heyse in der Kritik der Gesellschaft.” 

Unversity or Minnesota—Exugen Hartmuth Mueller, A.B., University of Kansas, 1929; 
A.M., University of Minnesota, 1931; (German): “Die Sprache Paul Flemings.” (Instructor 
in German, Ohio University.) Robert Judson Niess, A.B., University of Minnesota, 1933; 
A.M., ibid., 1934; (Romance Languages, French): “A Study of the Influence of Jean de La 
Fontaine on the Works of Félix Marfa de Samaniego.” (Instructor, Washington University.) 

University or Norta CaroLtina—Linton Lomas Barrett, A.B., Mercer University, 1928; 
A.M., ibid., 1929; (Romance Languages): “The Supernatural in the Spanish Non-Religious 
Comedia of the Golden Age.” (Instructor in Romance Languages, University of North Carolina, 
1938-1939.) Lawrence Sidney Thompson, A.B., University of North Carolina, 1934; A.M., 
University of Chicago, 1935; (Germanic Languages): Wilhelm Waiblinger’s Interpretation of 
Italy.” (American-Scandinavian Fellowship, 1938-1939). Clement Manly Woodard, A.B., 
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University of North Carolina, 1918; A.M., ibid., 1926; (Romance Languages): ‘“‘Derivatives 
of cabalius and equus in French and Provencal Territory.” (Professor of Romance Languages, 
Roanoke College). 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA—Neal Dow, A.B., Kenyon College, 1928; A.M., Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, 1934; (Romanics): “The Concept and Term ‘Nature’ in Montaigne.” 
(Instructor in Romance Languages, Duke University.) David Finkelstein, A.B., University 
of Pennsylvania, 1933; A.M., ibid., 1935; (Romanics): “‘La Critique philosophique de Pascal 
au XVIII° siécle.”” Margaret Turner Herring, A.B., University of Maryland, 1932; A.M., 
ibid., 1934; (Romanics): “America in the Works of Victor Hugo.” (Professor of French, 
Western Maryland College.) Hans-Karl Schuchard, B.S. in Education, Pennsylvania State 
College, 1931; A.M., ibid., 1932; (German): “Der Minnesanger Otto von Botenlauben.” 
(Instructor in German and the History of Art, Cedar Crest College.) George Otto Seiver, Ph.D., 
University of Chicago, 1930; A.M., ibid., 1931; (Romanics): “Antoine de Montchrestien’s 
Aman: A Critical Edition.” (Assistant Professor of French, Grinnell College.) 

UNIVERSITY OF PittsBuRGH—Helene Grace Kuhn, A.B., University of Pittsburgh, 1933; 
A.M., ibid., 1935; (Romance Languages): “The Tradiciones de Guatemala of José Batres 
Montifar.”” Quentin Oliver McAllister, A.B., Washington and Jefferson College, 1932; A.M., 
ibid., 1933; (Romance Languages): “The Creative Influence of Sensuous ™xperience in the 
Works of Maurice Barrés.” Arthur Isaac Saul, B.S. University of Pittsburgh, 1931; A.M., 
ibid., 1935; (Romance Languages): “Prosper Mérimée and Russian Literature.” 

Tue UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA—Jonothan Bruce Ladd, B.S. in Education, 
State Normal College, Bowling Green, Ohio, 1926; A.M., Western Reserve University, 1929; 
(French): “Nicolas Desfontaines, Dramatist.”” (Head of the Romance Language Department, 
Thiel College.) 

University oF Toronto—Albert Grunwald, Diploma, University of Berlin, 1917; A.M., 
University of Toronto, 1936; (German): “Jacob Burckhardt’s Attitude Towards Religion.” 

UNIVERSITY OF WisconsIN—Glenn Ross Barr, A.B., Allegheny College, 1919; A.M., Ohio 
State University, 1927; (Spanish and French): “‘A Ceasus of the Characters in the Episodios 
nacionales of Benito Pérez Galdés.” Morton Wilfred Bloomfield, A.B., McGill University, 1934; 
A.M., ibid., 1935; (English and Germanic Philology): ‘The Seven Deadly Sins in Medieval 
English Literature.” Ignatius Wadsworth Brock, Ph.B., Emory University, 1927; A.M., ibid., 
1930; (French and History): “Estienne Pasquier: A Representative Figure of Sixteenth- 
Century France.” Hulet Hall Cook, Ph.B., Emory University, 1925; A.M., University of 
Wisconsin, 1927; (French and Spanish): ‘“Hervieu and his Art.” Mary Louise Givens, A.B., 
Randolph University, 1903; A.M., University of Wisconsin, 1917; (French and German): 
“Balzac and the Roman Personnel: A Study of Le Lys dans la vallée.”” Eleanor Dyer King, A.B., 
University of British Columbia, 1929; A.M., University of Toronto, 1930; (German and 
French): “Women in the Works of Gottfried Keller.” Kunda Luzenska, A.B., Ripon College, 
1929; A.M., University of Wisconsin, 1932; (French and Italian): “The Relation between 
Maeterlinck’s Dramas and Essays.” (Instructor in French, University of Wisconsin, 1938-39.) 
Mary McKittrick, A.B., Mount Holyoke, 1931; A.M., University of Pittsburgh, 1932; (German 
and English) : “Woman in the Work and Thought of Ina Seidel.” William Joseph Mulloy, A.B., 
Vanderbilt University, 1929; A.M., ibid., 1932; (German and Comparative Literature): “The 
Attitude of the German Catholic Critics toward Goethe as Man and Poet, 1790-1932.” 
Joseph Palmeri, A.B., University of Wisconsin, 1930; A.M., ibid., 1931; (French and Com- 
parative Literature) : “Luigi Riccoboni, Actor-Critic of the Eighteenth Century.” (Instructor 
in French, University of Wisconsin, 1938-39.) John Rogers Parsell, A.B., University of Mis- 
souri, 1931; A.M., ibid., 1933; (French Literature and Romance Philology): “L’Esthétique de 
Jules Lemattre.” Esther Keck Sheldon, A.B., Adolphi College, 1926; A.M., University of 
Wisconsin, 1930; (English and Germanic Philology): “Standards of Pronunciation According 
to the Grammarians and Orthoepists of the Sixteenth, Seventeenth, and Eighteenth Cen- 
turies.” Ruth Staley, A.B., Wells College, 1913; A.M., Wittenberg College, 1916; (German and 
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English): “Hebbel as a Critic of Nineteenth-Century German Literature.” Robert Hulbert 
Weidman, A.B., University of Oklahoma, 1931; (German and French): ‘‘A Study of Nominal 
Compounds in Middle High German Based on the Manesse Manuscripts.” 

YALE UNIVERsSITY—Stuart Pratt Atkins, A.B., Yale University, 1935; (Germanic Lan- 
guages): “Werther Plays and Werther Poems.” (Instructor in German, Dartmouth College.) 
_ Elisabeth Randall Crawford, A.B., Vassar College, 1935; (Germanic Languages): Alfred Kerr: 
4 Critic of the Drama.” Archibald Thomas MacAllister, Jr., A.B., Yale University, 1930; 
(Italian): “The Influence of Jacopo Sannazaro on the French Pléiade.” Ida Pasqualina Men- 
dillo, A.B., College of New Rochelle, 1932; A.M., Yale University, 1934; (French): “The 
Autobiographical Prose Works of Alphonse de Lamartine.” Paul Jones Sturm, A.B., Yale 
University, 1933; (French): “Joseph Joubert.” (Instructor in French, Yale University.) 


ADDENDA 
1931-32 


Yate University—Theodore Babbitt, A.B., Yale University, 1918; LL.B., Harvard 
University, 1922; (Romance Languages, Spanish): “La Crénica de Once Reyes.” (Instructor 
in Spanish, Yale University.) Paul Gerald Graham, B.S., Northwestern University, 1924; A.M., 
Wesleyan University, 1929; (Germanic Languages): ‘“‘The Relation of History to Drama in the 
Works of Friedrich Hebbel.” (Chairman and Associate Professor of German, Smith College.) 
 oseph Hoffman, A.B., University of Buffalo, 1927; (Romance Languages, French): “Thubert— 
An Old French Poem by Douins de |’Avesne.” Theodore Huebener, A.B., College of the City 
oi New York, 1918; A.M., Columbia University, 1921; (Germanic Languages): “The German 
Estimate of America, as Reflected in German Writings on the United States, Particularly since 
1900.” Murat Halstead Roberts, A.B., University of Tennessee, 1915; A.M., Princeton Uni- 
versity, 1921; (Germanic Languages): ‘‘Sentence-Stress and Sound-Shift in Old High Ger- 
‘man.”’ (Chairman and Associate Professor of German, New York University.) 


1932-33 


YALE Untversity—Mary Josephine Manley, A.B., University of Western Ontario, 1917; 
A.M., Yale University, 1928; (Romance Languages, Italian): ‘Saint Augustine as a Source in 
Dante’s Divine Comedy.” (Instructor in English and French, Collegiate Institute, Toronto, 
Canada.) Karl Eastman Shedd, A.B., Dartmouth College, 1916; A.M., Harvard University, 
1917; (Romance Languages, Spanish). “Florencio Sdénchez.” (Head of Department of 
Romance Languages, Mary Baldwin College.) 


1933-34 


Yate Untversity—Nelson Herbert Brooks, Ph.B., Yale University, 1927; (Romance 
Languages, French): “‘Jean Lahor, a Parnassian Poet.” (Master of French, Westover School, 
Middlebury, Connecticut). Daniel V anBrunt Hegemux, A.B., Princeton University, 1927; 
(Germanic Languages): ‘1 he Cultural Background in Classical Weimar Studies in the Moden- 
journal of Bertuch and Kraus, 1786-1806.” (Assistant Professor of German, University of 
Kentucky.) George Arthur Meyer, A.B., Wittenberg College, 1916; A.B., Yale University, 1917; 
S.T.B., General Theological Seminary, 1925; (Linguistics): “The Latin Suffix-atticus in Old 
French and in Spanish.” (Head of Department of Modern Languages, Utah State Agricultural 
College, Logan, Utah.) George Nordmevyer, Realgymnasium, Magdeburg, 1930; University of 
Munich, 1932; (Germanic Languages): “Morphology of Diphthongal Light Series in Ger- 
manic.” (Assistant Professor of German, University of West Virginia.) Hubert Schnuch, Ph.B., 
University of Chicago, 1931; A.M., Miami University, 1932; (Germanic Languages): “Laut 
lehre der Mundart von Cornelimuenster.” Erich Seemann, A.B., Capital University, 1928; 
A.M., Columbia University, 1930; (Germanic Languages): “Zur Entstehungsgeschichte von 
Goethes Faust II.” (Instructor in German, University of Cincinnati.) 


Editorial 


F the reader will turn back to the issue of October, 1934, he will find the 

first editorial of Managing Editor Dean Henry Grattan Doyle, whose 
term of office has now expired. To say that Dean Doyle has fulfilled all the 
pledges made at that time would be stating the obvious. The Federation 
owes him an eternal debt of gratitude for his able achievement. 

It is with mixed feelings that the new Managing Editor takes up the 
work where his predecessor has left it. He realizes that it will be difficult if 
not impossible for him to perform the arduous duties of the position as 
expertly as did Dean Doyle. But he promises to do his best, and he will 
strive to uphold the high standards set by all his six distinguished predeces- 
sors. This will be made pleasant and at least somewhat easier by their in- 
spiring example and because of an efficient editorial staff as well as a Busi- 
ness Manager, Mr. Ferdinand F. DiBartolo, who has already proved a 
worthy successor to Mr. Shield. 

Both the Business Manager and the writer bespeak the whole-hearted 
co-operation of the readers. This can be vouchsafed us if they too will bear 
in mind the high idealism of our undertaking, if they will always give us the 
benefit of their best thought, in the form of contributions and criticisms, 
and if they will do their share in swelling the subscription rolls. Why should 
not every reader, here and now, pledge to co-operate by enlisting at least 
one new subscriber? Thus we shall by our very unity and numbers help to 
solve our major problem as teachers and lovers of the modern foreign lan- 
guages—the problem arising from our own passivity and conservatism. We 
should not be militant, nor should we be smugly complacent, for our future 
seems neither altogether rosy nor quite black. But we must present a 
strong, solid, and active front, offering comfort and encouragement to our 
legion of friends, enlightenment to the many cool and skeptical onlookers, 
and the courageous challenge of our conviction to those comparatively few 
who would have us call them positively antagonistic. 

A portion of the present issue was already in press when the manage- 
ment changed hands. A number of other excellent articles, accepted by the 
outgoing Managing Editor, will be published as soon as space permits. 

EpwIn H. ZEYDEL 
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Correspondence 


To the Editor of the Modern Language Journal: 


With reference to the article entitled “Foreign Languages in the Ele- 
mentary Schools,” by Professor Morgan, in the May issue of the Modern 
Language Journal, I should like to point out that an experiment along this 
line has been in operation in New York City for a number of years. 

We have at present over five hundred elementary school pupils taking 
foreign languages. They are distributed over twenty classes and seven dif- 
ferent schools. In two cases they begin their foreign language instruction as 
early as the first grade. All are exceptionally bright youngsters, the lowest 
I.Q. being 130. 

It has been found that they can cover as much ground as senior high 
school pupils who are two years older and can attain higher grades in the 
state examination. 

The idea is spreading rapidly among principals and parents and we are 
hoping that we may add several more schools in the fall to those we already 
have teaching a foreign language. The subject is introduced for the purpose 
of enriching the curriculum of the bright child. We feel that if the move- 
ment spreads it will do much towards overcoming the greatest weakness 
of the present system of language instruction. Instead of providing but two 
years in the high school, which at best is inadequate, the pupil will pursue 
an uninterrupted course for five to eight years, comparable to what is 
offered in the European lycée and gymnasium. The notion that language 
instruction should begin earlier is psychologically and pedagogically sound. 

I have been enthusiastically helping to spread the idea in articles and 
talks, and was delighted to find that the same notion was being spread on 
the West Coast. 

I sincerely hope that we may get school administrators and principals 
in various sections of the country interested in this idea. 

THEODORE HUEBENER 
Assistant Director of Foreign Languages 


Board of Education of the City of New York. 
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Meetings of Associations 


CENTRAL WEST AND SOUTH ANNUAL MEETING 


TueE Association of Modern Language Teachers of the Central West and 
South met at the Coronado Hotel, St. Louis, Missouri, May 6 and 7, 1938. 
Thanks to the indefatigable work of Mr. Stephen L. Pitcher and his local 
committees, who took complete charge of all arrangements, this was one 
of the best attended and most interest meetings. It proves once again the 
wisdom of meeting every other year outside of Chicago, because it enables 
members in other sections of the country to attend the meetings and it 
puts new vitality into the Association. 

There was one innovation this year which proved both profitable and 
valuable. This was the exhibits of high school and college texts and reference 
books, which gave the teachers an opportunity to become acquainted with 
the many different publishers and with their exhibits. We appreciate the 
co-operation of the exhibitors who helped in this way to make the meeting 
more successful. We trust that the exhibitors will continue to contribute 
to our future meetings the support which they gave us in St. Louis. This 
was a splendid opportunity to look over up-to-date modern foreign lan- 
guage textbooks, to compare them and to discuss them with men espe- 
cially trained to present the good points of their respective exhibits. 

The meeting opened with the annual dinner at 6:30 p.m., which was 
attended by about two-hundred guests. After an excellent dinner, during 
which music was furnished by the Federal Music Project Concert Orches- 
tra, the President of the Association, Professor R. O. Roeseler of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin welcomed the guests and introduced Miss Lilly 
Lindquist, secretary-treasurer, who acted as chairman for the evening. 
The children of the Cleveland High School of St. Louis, under the direc- 
tion of Miss Charlotte Louise Mann, presented a music program entitled 
“Integration” which consisted of songs by individuals and by choruses in 
Latin, Hebrew, German, French, Spanish, and Italian. This was followed 
by “A Word of Greeting” by Mr. John Rush Powell, assistant superintend- 
ent of instruction of St. Louis, speaking for Superintendent Gerling. The 
high point of the evening’s entertainment was an eloquent address by Dean 
Emeritus Otto Heller of Washington University, whose subject was “Mis- 
fits and Remnants.” All of us were enthralled by the scintillating wit and 
masterly oratory of the speaker, who holds deservedly a warm spot in the 
hearts of his fellow-citizens. 

The evening ended with happy renewals of old acquaintanceships and 
meetings with new members. 

The business meeting of the Association was opened by the President, 
Professor R. O. Roeseler at 9:00 a.m., May 7, and lasted longer than 
scheduled because of numerous resolutions and discussions calling for 
changes in policy and reforms in the National Federation. These resolu- 
tions will come up for discussion at the annual meeting of the National 
Federation in December in New York City. 

The program consisted of papers presented by the following speakers: 
Matthew H. Willing, professor of secondary educatign of the University of 
Wisconsin, whose subject was “Social Functionalism, A Present Trend in 
Secondary School Curriculum and Its Implication for the Teaching of 
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Modern Foreign Languages”; Professor E. H. Zeydel, of Cincinnati Uni- 
versity, who spoke on “‘The Place of Modern Foreign Languages in a Social 
Study Program”; Professor Cameron C. Gullette, from the University of 
Illinois, who spoke on “Modern Foreign Languages in a Social Study 
Program with Special Reference to the Training of Modern Language 
Teachers”; Professor James B. Tharp, of the Ohio State University, who 
gave “A Report of the Modern Foreign Language Section at the Atlantic 
City Meeting of the American Association of School Administrators.” 
After a general discussion and reports of committees, the session adjourned 
for lunch. 

Following the luncheon, the meeting was addressed by Reverend 
Harry B. Crimmens, S.J., President of St. Louis University. In the after- 
noon there were section meetings for French, German, Italian, and Spanish. 

The following companies contributed in a substantial way to the 
meeting: Allyn and Bacon, 2231 South Park Way, Chicago; The Cordon 
Company, 225 Lafayette Street, New York; Doubleday, Doran & Com- 
pany, Inc., Garden City, New York; Ginn and Company, 2301 Prairie 
Avenue, Chicago; Harper and Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, New York; 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, Inc., 1525 East 53rd Street, Chicago; D. C. 
Heath & Company, 1815 Prairie Avenue, Chicago; Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, Inc., 2626 Prairie Avenue, Chicago; Johnson Publishing Company, 
623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago; The Macmillan Company, 2459 
Prairie Avenue, Chicago; Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York; 
Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., 221 East 20th Street, Chicago; Scott, Foresman 
and Company, 623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago; Denoyer-Geppert 
Company, 5235 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago; International Film Bureau, 
59 East Van Buren Street, Chicago. 

The committee on resolutions expressed appreciation of the fine work 
of the local committees and of the excellent service of the Coronado Hotel. 
They thanked the officers and speakers for their share in making this meet- 
ing so successful. 

The following officers were elected for next year: 

President, Mr. Stephen L. Pitcher, St. Louis, Missouri. 

First Vice-President, Miss Edna Maxwell, Oak Park, Illinois. 

Second Vice-President, Professor Hermann Barnstorff, University of 
Wisconsin. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Professor Julio del Toro, University of Michigan. 

Delegates to National Federation, Professor Bert. E Young, Indiana 
University, and Miss Lilly Lindquist, Detroit Public Schools. 

Members of Executive Committee, Professor R. O. Roeseler, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin and Professor James B. Tharp, Ohio State University. 

The section officers for the next year are as follows: 

French.—Chairman, Professor Harry V. Wann, Terre Haute, Indiana; 
Secretary, Miss Alice Ward, Oak Park High School. 

German.—Chairman, Professor Erich Funcke, Iowa State University; 
Secretary, Dr. Hermann Barnstorff, University of Wisconsin. 

Italian Chairman, Professor Joseph Rossi, University of Wiscon- 
sin; Secretary, Professor Hilda Norman, University of Chicago. 

Spanish.—Chairman, Professor William R. Kingery, Northwestern 
University; Secretary, Miss Sena Sutherland, Webster Grove, Missouri 
High School. 


Litty Linpogutst, Secretary 
Notice: The new secretary-treasurer of the Association of Modern Language 
Teachers of the Central West and South is Professor Julio del Toro, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, to whom subscriptions should be sent for 1938-39. 
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“What Others Say—” e 


VOICES FROM THE PAST 


“Tue details of Mr. Handschin’s report indicated that the membership of the Association, 
while constantly growing in numbers and in extent of territory, had still enormous room for 
expansion. ... It was pointed out that the constitution made provision for a vice-president 
from each state in the territory, whose particular function should be to act as a center of the 
propaganda for enlarging the sphere of influence of the Association and of the Journal which, 
in conjunction with the Eastern Federation, it helped found a little more than a year ago.” 
—From the report of the second annual meeting of the Association of Modern Language 
Teachers of the Central West and South, Modern Language Journal for May, 1917. 

“The arrangement betweer. the Federation of Modern Language Teachers’ Associations 
and the Association of Modern Language Teachers of the Central West and South, as a result 
of which the Modern Language Journal came into being, terminates its first stage with the 
close of the present school year. The Journal has been editorially and financially successful 
beyond the hopes of the little group that gathered in Cleveland in December, 1915, and trans- 
lated into reality its faith in the demand for a pedagogical journal of the modern languages. 
Not the least of the services of the Journal has been to bring together into working relations 
the representatives of the various associations of modern language teachers. New England 
and New York and Ohio and Illinois,—East and Middle West and South,—have learned to 
know something of each other in person, and have cooperated, not merely in the support of 
the Journal, but in a productive interchange of ideas. . . . The establishment of the Journal 
on a permanent basis will be in itself a great gain, for the Journal has long ceased to be an 
experiment and had become a necessary institution. 

“This will be one, but by no means the only gain from the proposed national federation. 
The setting up of a representative body for our entire country is an even more important mat- 
ter. No group of teachers can less afford to be without such a central body than modern 
language teachers, whose temptations to separatism are always strong... . We are still in 
many ways a sectional people. As modern language teachers we have another and special 
difficulty. We are apt to split into fractional groups, and are often determined to live and die 
as French or German or Spanish instructors. We forget that out of every hundred problems 
we have to face more than fifty common to teachers of all the modern languages. At no time 
in the history of our country have such heavy responsibilities rested upon teachers of the 
modern languages, and at no time was the call for unity greater. In view of this, the organiza- 
tion of the national federation fulfills a patriotic duty.” Robert H. Fife, in the Modern Lan- 
guage Journal for April, 1919. 

“Moved and carried that the Executive Committee express its gratitude to Professor 
E. W. Bagster-Collins, outgoing editor of the Modern Language Journal for his effective estab- 
lishment of the Journal, and for his enthusiastic and efficient management of the same during 
its early and trying years.’”’—From the report of the July 1, 1919 meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the Federation, in the October 1919 issue of the Modern Language Journal. 


ONE-TYPE COLLEGE DOOMED* 


B. PITKIN 
Professor of Journalism, Columbia University 
Iv hard times only the strong survive. If all American colleges and universities continue their 
present policies for the next quarter century, fully 450 of them will pass from the scene by 


* Reprinted with permission from Columbia Alumni News, March 18, 1938. 
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1960. The physical equipment will remain but the activities within the ivy-clad walls will not 
constitute what we know today as college life and functions. 

And of the 745 listed colleges and universities in America today another 150 will survive 
as such only through becoming marginal institutions, with lowered standards to tap the supply 
of borderline students who will go to a college whether or not it is the best thing for them. 

The remaining 150-odd institutions will survive, some improving, some holding their own 
as a result of academic, social-economic, or geographical qualities. 

This will be no tragedy. Foresight of the trend may well result in the salvation of institu- 
tions now struggling pitifully along under an outmoded concept which survives only through 
the force of tradition. 

There is not room in tomorrow’s America for 745 colleges and universities of the standard 
American brands, comprised today chiefly of liberal arts, agricultural, and technical institu- 
tions. The liberal arts college, far in the majority today, will continue to have its place in 
education, but not ever in its present over-expanded form. 

That a shake-up in the colleges will come is inevitable. Population no longer grows as of 
old. Soon it will be stationary. Fran Bowles, director of Columbia admissions, has cited his 
findings of a falling off in public school attendance and prophesied the collapse of or lowering 
of standards in colleges depending upon student fees for existence. With fewer high school 
graduates fewer candidates will seek admission to the colleges. 

But other trends are also at work. The marginal colleges face their downfall for many 
complex reasons, chief among which are: 

1. A relative decline in opportunities formerly monopolized by college students. 

2. Increasing opportunities for high-grade people to do work calling for only average 
abilities. 

It is no secret that the liberal arts degree holds little charm as an entree to employers, 
aside from the professions. The battle for jobs grows grimmer. It is the first thought of the 
public school graduate. America’s youth as a group cannot afford to spend four years for a 
general education. The better colleges are themselves the leaders in pricking the myth that a 
bachelor’s degree is a certificate of employment. As youth becomes more and more conscious 
that experience is the best entering wedge into non-professional employment, applications for 
college admission will continue to decline. Eventually we will see that happy day when only 
those who should be in college will be there. 

Not only will those ill-fitted for college soon stay away, but high-grade people who for- 
merly made good subjects for advanced education are finding more and more that in the 
struggle for a livelihood they can do well by hitching their wagons to a planet instead of a 
star. And the best planet is the one they live on. By stepping down a rung on the ladder they 
find, in the fields formerly below their dignity, that it is easier to compete. He who might have 
made a fair lawyer yesterday may now abandon the law degree and enter a business concern, 
where part of his duties may entail legal advice, yet where he will never practise law. And he 
will get a four-year advantage over his schoolmates who go on toward the college degree. 

Again the better colleges are leaders in the trend. The Columbia Law School is, perhaps, 
the top-notch discourager of prospective degree-holders. Unless he has definite promise of high 
attainment in law, no candidate is permitted to enter that professional school. In the past ten 
years the Law School has forcefully whittled its attendance down in an endeavor to accept and 
graduate only those who are assured of success. This must become the iron rule in every pro- 
fessional school. The world demands better graduates and fewer. 

What qualities determine the survival of tomorrow’s college? The quality of teaching 
ranks high here. Advantages of location have their obvious merits. High grade institutions in 
great population centers need not fear the future. Other survivors may be found among col- 
leges having special social-economic status and connections. Since, regardless of their service, 
institutions tend to survive as long as they can exist, financial support will continue to figure 
largely. The best state universities can and will continue, as will the colleges carried through 
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adequate church support. Private institutions will depend upon the number of good scholar- 
ships or endowments by alumni. 

What of the 450-odd colleges doomed through lack of quality and support? Their doom 
should be welcome, since they exist in their present form without reason. They perform no 
service. 

But their buildings and grounds will continue to be, and many of them may become 
boarding schools. Probably most of those which fail to act soon will end up in that category 
if they do not close their doors altogether. 

But there is a service which they could easily perform, a service which is needed. 

Marginal colleges should get away from the idea of the one-type college. Each one, indi- 
vidually, should and can enter a new, non-competitive field. 

The educational field is glutted with the standard college, yet starved for specialized 
schools of many types. The blind, the deaf and the crippled are in need of more and better 
training facilities. Industrial schools, supplying apprentices in industry are scarce, and mostly 
focussed upon the broader industrial fields such as engineering and mining. 

Specialties abound and increase today. Those destined to reach the top of their professions 
still require the broader outlook, but he who will be an aviator, or a roofing salesman, or an 
air-conditioning expert or an advertising layout man and go out far beyond the $4,000 a year 
class can only find scattered classes and imperfect courses in the larger schools. 

Four hundred and fifty small colleges facing obliteration could and should find four 
hundred and fifty non-competitive, modest specialties where there will always be a demand 
and where they can always serve those who would learn. 

What could they do? The large business schools prepare men for high executive positions. 
Other phases of business life are neglected by our educational institutions. Most youngsters 
who head into business do not rise to high executive positions, though most of them do aspire 
to be more than secretaries. Yet our business colleges of today are classed into two brackets, 
the secretarial schools and the schools of economic theory. The great middle bracket which 
should produce competent junior executives is almost non-existent. Liberal arts colleges which 
are now going under while attempting to pay the mortgage on their stadia would do well to 
enquire into the feasibility of a new type business school, specialized to the extent that it 
teaches mainly practical phases of the type of work which a junior executive will do. 

Today the entire business of transportation is headed for a reorganization. Transporta- 
tion is one of many fields which will always exist. But no accredited residential college in the 
country specializes in transportation as a profession. 

A few schools of aviation laid on the foundations of some defunct art colleges would sur- 
vive very nicely. The recent government inquiry into the causes of airplane accidents has re- 
vealed several chief contributors. One is fatigue caused by nervous tension in trying to ma- 
noeuvre a ship while watching the enormous instrument boards. This simple fact points to 
the need for larger crews. More trained men will be needed in the future. Who will train them? 

Aviation and transportation are but two opportunities for small college specialties. There 


are as many more as their are human pursuits, but the one-type college persists in the main 
today. 
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° Notes and News ° 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHILI 


Tuis year for the third time the Chilean government offers fellowships to each of the American 
Republics for study at the Summer School of the University of Chile, which takes place 
during the month of January. The Carnegie Endowment for International Peace has agreed 
to offer again a Five Hundred Dollar stipend to cover the cost of travel to Chile and return. 
Preference is given to candidates who have had at least a year of graduate work before entering 
upon the fellowships. Applications close October 15 and should be made to the Institute of 
International Education. 

“It is impossible for the foreign student to evaluate in so many words the work and the 
significance of the Third Chilean Summer Session. Brief as the session was, it afforded him 
an excellent opportunity to study at first hand the political, economic, and cultural life of one 
of the most progressive countries of Spanish America; and because the foreign student was one 
of a large group representing many American nations, he enjoyed the unique and enviable 
experience of discussing Chilean life and problems as a background for a more comprehensive 
view of all America. . . . Each and every student participating in these impromptu, ‘round- 
table’ conservations gained a broader vision of the New World scene and renewed hope for the 
fulfillment of the dream of a spiritually-united America. ... The opportunity afforded the 
fifty-eight foreign students attending the Third Summer Session was a primary step forward 
in internationalism and a concrete example of how Pan-Americanism may best be attained.” 
—Extract from report of Dr. John E. Englekirk of the University of New Mexico, holder of 
Chilean Travel and Study Scholarship, January, 1938. 


GERMAN DEPARTMENT, STANFORD, UNIVERSITY 


Enrollment.—The total this fall was 548; last year, 602. Beginners, 163, second year, 173. 
The drop in the fall quarter is paralleled in other American schools and appears to be in part 
a reaction to recent political events in Germany. However, the enrollment in spring quarter, 
581, our largest figure in five years, shows that there is student interest in German civilization 
and literature, and encourages us to develop further our courses in English. The present course 
in contemporary German literature has enrolled 50 students, the course in German civilization, 
over 100. 

Staf.—New members this year are Frances Kanzler, from Portland, Oregon, teaching 
assistant and resident assistant in the German House; and James Gail Sheldon, from the 
University of Washington, teaching assistant for the spring quarter as substitute for Miss 
Nye, on leave.—Staff luncheons are held fortnightly in the main lobby of our building; some 
important pedagogical discussions have been carried on here, especially regarding first- and 
second-year work. 

A ppointments.—Jane Robinson is instructor in French and German at the San Francisco 
College for Women. Ernst Giesecke is at present instructor in German at the University of 
Illinois, but will be at Reed College next year. Adolph Zech is instructor in German at the 
University of Missouri. 

Summer Quarter.—The visiting professor last summer was Professor Robert F. Arnold of 
the University of Vienna, who gave a course on Poetics, with special reference to the drama, 
another on Austrian literature of the early nineteenth century, and a seminar on Goethe’s 
“Pandora.” This summer Professor A. R. Hohlfeld of the University of Wisconsin will give a 
course on Gerhart Hauptmann (in English), one on Goethe’s Faust, and a seminar on Anglo- 
German literary relations. Professor Hohlfeld is a recognized authority in all these fields, and in 
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the last-named he has done pioneer work of signal importance.—For the summer of 1939 the 
visiting professor will be Friedrich von der Leyen, formerly of the University of Cologne, Ger- 
many, now vice-president of the Deutsche Akademie in Munich. He will lecture on contempo- 
rary German literature and give a seminar on folk-poetry. 

German House.—The very attractive residence at 514 Alvarado has helped to commend 
the German House to undergraduate women interested in speaking German. In addition to 
the fortnightly Singstunde, which often fills the living-room with enthusiastic singers, the 
House has staged other successful entertainments, such as a Hallowe’en party, a costume party 
(Faschingsball), and an outdoor picnic. The resident assistant for this year is Frances Kanzler, 
a graduate of Pomona College. 

Library and collections.—Our collection of phonograph records is to be increased by special 
arrangement with the German government; Mr. Sokol presented our departmental needs and 
wishes to the proper authorities during his recent visit to Germany, and found them very 
willing to co-operate.—The library has been augmented by the receipt of a number of books 
from the Deutsch-Auslindischer Buchtausch, in return for which we are supplying Stanford 
publications and duplicates from the Stanford library. In addition, the gift of $100 from Mrs. 
W. Parmer Fuller of San Mateo has enabled us to purchase a new and important set of 
Goethe’s works and thus keep our Goethe collection up to date. 

William Alpha Cooper Prizes in German.—The fourth annual contest has brought in 
146 manuscripts from 50 different schools in 37 communities. The contest material consisted 
of a prose passage from Ludwig Thoma’s delightful stories of his own boyhood, and a poem 
by Rainer Maria Rilke (“Ich war ein Kind und traumte viel . . . ”); three cash prizes of $5, 
$3, and $2 were offered for the best translations of each passage, and a number of illustrated 
German books were awarded as a form of “honorable mention.”” Readers were Professors C. H. 
Bell and L. M. Price of the University of California at Berkeley, and the undersigned. Each 
contestant has received, in the self-addressed envelope which accompanied his entry, an an- 
nouncement of the prize awards, a correct translation of the set passages with critical com- 
ments on special problems of translating, remarks on the importance of translation as a help 
to better command of English, and an invitation to participate in the next contest. Reports 
from teachers and principals indicate that these contests have proved both stimulating and 
helpful in the high school German classes. 

Public entertainments and programs.—(1) Plays. On December 6 the department sponsored 
a Christmas program under the direction of Mr. Reinhardt, including a short ‘“Adventspiel” 
by Henry von Heiseler entitled “(Die Nacht der Hirten.” On May 27 and 28, Lessing’s delight- 
ful comedy of 18th century German life, “Minna von Barnhelm,” is to be produced in the 
Little Theater under the direction of Mr. Reinhardt. Leading roles are taken by Frances 
Kanzler (Minna), Walter Recksieck (Tellheim), Francisca Warncke (Franziska), Bill Edwards 
(Werner), Kurt Breymayer (Just), Richard Ogg (Wirt). (2) Lectures and public addresses on 
and near the campus. By Mr. Morgan: “The changing complexion of German literature’ 
(Stanford Philological Association, October); “German Christmas Customs” (Stanford 
Mothers’ Club, December; Mrs. Morgan collaborating with Christmas recipes); “German 
Christmas Customs” (Children’s Museum, Palo Alto, December); “On Wolfram’s Use of 
Numbers” (Stanford Philological Association, April); “Germany” (David Starr Jordan Junior 
High School, May). By Mr. Reinhardt: “Moral Philosophy and Economics” (Stanford Philo- 
sophical Club, December); “The Practical Value of Philosophy” (Stanford Radio Hour, 
April); “Classical Painters of Spain” (Spanish Honor Society, May). By Mr. Sokol: “German 
Influence on American Universities” (Stanford School of Education, January); “Germany and 
Austria” (Kiwanis Club; Congregational Church; Rotary Club; World Affairs Group of Stan- 
ford University; all in April). 

Projects in progress.—Of the research and publication topics mentioned in our last annual 
bulletin, one has reached completion: Mr. Zech’s thesis has been accepted and the degree of 
Ph.D. conferred. Other doctoral candidates are actively at work and hope to be done in the 
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near future; to the names given before we must add that of Lewelyn McKay of the University 
of Utah, who is writing on “‘Schnitzler’s Attitude Toward Life and Death.”—Word has been 
received from abroad that the edition of the ‘Summa Theologiae’ of Thomas Aquinas planned 
by Strothmann and Byrne is to be published in the “Deutsche Texte des Mittelalters,” the 
standard series in that field —A further undertaking which has lately become an actuality is 
the second edition of Mr. Morgan’s “Bibliography of German Literature in English Transla- 
tion,” now in process of manufacture by the Stanford Press. A prospectus which gives the 
principal features of this book and contains a sample page will be sent upon request. Publica- 
tion was made possible by a generous grant from the Carl Schurz Foundation of Philadelphia. 
—In line with the experimental work now being done in our beginning classes with the aid of 
the Sharp-Strothmann grammar is a vocabulary experiment in our second-year work, largely 
carried out by Mr. Byrne with the aid of the undersigned. Taking the 1000-word list of the 
Minimum Standard German Vocabulary as given, the second-year readers were checked page 
by page against the words of the second 1000, and the words which occurred in the readers 
were made up into weekly assignments based on the actual reading lessons as planned. The 
objective of these endeavors is to give our students by the end of the fifth quarter of German 
(21 quarter units), a thorough knowledge and mastery of some 1700 basic words or word- 
families, or something like 5000 dictionary items. The experiment must be continued for an- 
other year before any conclusive results can be reported on; but we believe that we are on the 
road to a quicker and sounder reading adaptation than our students have ever had before. 
Messrs. Byrne, Morgan, and Sharp presented various aspects of this entire vocabulary experi- 
ment to the modern language teachers of central and northern California at their meeting on 
April 16; the questions asked in the ensuing discussion indicated a deep interest in the under- 
taking and its presumptive results. This is pedagogy in action. Personals. The many American 
friends and admirers of Professor Robert F. Arnold were shocked to learn of his death in 
Vienna in January. The loss to German scholarship is a severe one.—Hughes and Maude 
Brewster have built a substantial addition to their house on Amaranta Way.—The Byrnes 
are occupying a new house at 2281 Byron Street, near California Avenue and the new Junior 
High School; it was completed in September.—Anita Cast, M.A. Wisconsin, has been ap- 
pointed teaching assistant in German and resident assistant in the German House for next 
year. The Coopers continue to take an active interest in all university affairs, especially those 
connected in any way with the German department. Grosvenor Cooper has been teaching at 
Harvard University and the Longwy School of Music, while at the same time working for his 
Ph.D. degree in musicology. He expects to continue teaching at Harvard next year. He will 
arrive in Palo Alto about June 15 to help his parents make the usual transfer to their cottage 
on Fallen Leaf Lake, where they will spend the summer.—Clara Eberhard retires from active 
teaching at the end of this year, and will live in the family homestead in Santa Clara. She has 
been teaching at Stanford since 1923. An informal tea will be given in her honor at the Morgan 
home on May 29.—Elbridge Hathaway, son of the American Consul-General at Munich, 
Germany, has been appointed teaching assistant for the coming year. He brings his young 
wife with him.—Esther Klaustermeyer, who had been our secretary for a number of years, 
resigned last September on account of ill health and spent some time in a sanatorium in south- 
ern California. She has now been released, however, and is living with her sister in Orange, 
Calif. (Route 1). During the fall quarter our secretary was Mrs. Therese Tag Ratliff, Stanford 
1915 (German major), who then went intg government service in San José. Our present 
secretary is Mrs. William Irvine, whose husband is an instructor in the English department. 
—The McKenzies’ little girl Jenifer has been in the Stanford Convalescent Home for some 
months under treatment for tuberculosis; she has made good progress and is expected to be 
discharged during the summer.—Annelies Morgan has taken a position as secretary to a pri- 
vate art-dealer in New York, Mr. Guy F. Mayer. She can be reached at 318 West 52nd Street. 
B. Q. Morgan attended the meeting of the Modern Language Association of America in Chi- 
cago at Christmas time, where he served on a number of committees, and addressed a gather- 
ing of modern language teachers. During the year he served as president of the association of 
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Modern Foreign Language Teachers of Central and Northern California; at the meeting held 
at Stanford on April 16, Ex-President Herbert Hoover addressed the association on the value of 
foreign language study. For the joint entertainment of the Men’s and Women’s Faculty Club 
on April 8, Mr. and Mrs. Morgan collaborated in writing a skit, “Our University Women,” 
in which all the women’s réles were taken by men; Mr. Sharp took the réle of Miss Hammer, 
a stenographer, Mr. McKenzie served as one of the mannequins, while Mr. Morgan acted the 
part of Dora Dummer, a faculty wife. Mr. Morgan continues to review German publications 
for “Books Abroad,” averaging from three to four books per month. His off-campus addresses 
include the following: “Literature and Censorship in National Socialist Germany,’ (San José 
Forum, October 18; also Kentfield Forum, Dec. 7); ““Beethoven’s Chamber Music,” (Schul- 
verein of San Francisco, Oct. 27). Publications include: ‘The Origin of ‘Die Luft der Freiheit 
weht’ ” (Stanford Illustrated Review, November); “Foreign Languages in the Elementary 
School” (Sierra Educ. News, March, 1938); ““Mass-Education or Master-Education” (School 
and Society, March 26, 1938); “A Program for the High School Teacher” (Modern Language 
Journal, March 1938); “On Wolfram’s Use of Numbers” (Monatshefte fiir deutschen Unter- 
richt, March-April 1938).—Miss Nye took leave of absence for the spring quarter and sailed to 
Germany in May, intending to spend the summer months there, especially in studying the 
church situation.—Mr. Reinhardt has been honored by being elected corresponding member of 
Institut Litéraire et Artistique de France. He has also been awarded the Moraga Crest by St. 
Mary’s College at Commencement on May 15, bestowed on “citizens of academic distinction 
who have contributed or are contributing to the cultural life of our country.” His off-campus 
addresses include: “Mediaeval Art” (Dominican College, November); “Art in National 
Socialist Germany” (San José Forum, November); “Thinking and Doing” (Cupertino de 
Oro Club, December); “Education and the Home” (National Council of Catholic Women, 
San José, December); “The Nature of Man” (Convention of Catholic Philos. Association, 
January); “‘Jacques Maritain and Contemporary Philosophy” (College of the Holy Names, 
Oakland, February); “Political and Intellectual Movements in Present Day Europe” (St. 
Patrick’s Seminary, March); “The Philosophical Background of the Capital-Labor Crisis” 
(Open Forum, San Francisco, April); “The Madonna Theme in the History of Western Art” 
(Presentation High School, Oakland, May); “Contemporary Social Trends and their Intel- 
lectual Background” (University of San Francisco, May). For the Extension Division of the 
University of California, Mr. Reinhardt gave a course of ten lectures on “Scholastic Philosophy 
and Modern Life,” from January to March. During the summer of 1938 he will teach at the 
University of Southern California in place of Professor E. T. Mohme, who will conduct a tour 
through Europe. Mr. Reinhardt has published two articles: ““Husserl’s Phenomenology and 
Thomistic Philosophy,” (The New Scholasticism, Vol. XI, No. 4, pp. 320-331), and “Meister 
Eckhart,” (The New Scholasticism, Vol. XI, No. 4, pp. 378-381).—Stanley Sharp, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Sharp, will conduct another tour through Europe this summer, similar to the 
tour they had last year.—The Sokols returned from their European trip for the winter quarter. 
On February 7 Martha Sokol came down with influenza, and two days later a complication 
set in which resulted in her death on February 12. No more harrowing tragedy has ever 
tacked this department, but never did it more signally reveal its solidarity. All rallied loyally 
and cheerfully to the practical and spiritual situation, and everything that could be done was 
done. At present Mr. Sokol is living with the Louis Breitners in Palo Alto, while Otto Sokol is 
living with the Byrnes. Mr. Sokol’s off-campus addresses include: “Die amerikanische Uni- 
versitit” (Vienna, October), “Deutscher Einfluss auf das amerikanische Universitatswesen” 
(Vienna, November). His publications include: “Naval Strategy in the Adriatic During 
the World War” (U. S. Naval Institute Proceedings, August 1937); “Im Auto quer durch 
U.S.A.” (Neues Wiener Tagblatt, August 1937), “The Questionnaire as a Teaching Aid” 
(Monatshefte fiir deutschen Unterricht, Jan. 1938).—The Strothmanns sailed for Europe in 
December, intending among other things to present their twins to the grandparents. They 
are now on the ocean and will be back on campus early in June. Mr. Strothmann has been 
Promoted to Associate Professor of German. B. Q. Morcan 
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GERSTACKER, FRIEDRICH, Germelshausen. Edited by Paul K. Whitaker. 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1937. Flexible cloth. Price, 48 cents. 
Text, pp. 1-46; page-by-page visible vocabularies; nucleus vocabulary. 


That the editing of material which has several times been edited is not necessarily to be 
considered as duplication of effort is proved by this edition of the old favorite Germelshausen. 
As a novel feature in the Visible Vocabulary Series, which provides for each page of text the 
alphabetically arranged vocabulary with the contextual meaning, Mr. Whitaker has added a 
double fold, with the text and the vocabulary in different sections. He thereby supplies a 
new technique to facilitate rapid reading and at the same time offers a text which is suitable 
for extensive reading and very reasonable in price. 

While the reviewer realizes the advantages of a visible vocabulary, since the drudgery 
of thumbing the vocabulary is lessened and the constant repetition of words promotes the 
mastery of important words far more readily and surely then the use of the ordinary glossary, 
he would, however, suggest that the “nucleus vocabulary” contain many more words. I ques- 
tion the wisdom of offering too much of a crutch by repeating, e.g., the word Arm ten times, 
gar eight times, Wort seven times in the page vocabulary. These words, as well as easily 
recognizable words, like blond, Glas, Wasser, Name, laut, voll, Stein, wandern, etc., should also 
be included in the nucleus vocabulary even if they do not occur frequently. 

Matrutias SCHMITZ 
Smith College, 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


FERNANDEZ DE Lizarp1, José Joaquin, El Periquillo Sarniento. Part 1. 
Abridged and edited by Maria Lépez de Lowther. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1937. Paper. Price, 30 cents. Introductory note, pp. 
3-4; text (with notes and questions), 5-32; vocabulary, 33-48, 


Another of the “rapid-reading texts” which seem so popular at present, this edition of 
El Periquiilo Sarniento is one of the Oxford series prepared under the general direction of 
Aurelio M. Espinosa. Revised so that the vocabulary is in the 1200-1400 word range, the 
editor has nevertheless preserved the Mexican and picaresque flavor of the original. Diminu- 
tives abound and Mexican words are not uncommon. The vocabularies appended to the sev- 
eral chapters would be more useful to the student if they devoted less space to common idioms 
(as: quién sabe, en casa, etc.) and more to the peculiarly American words and expressions. 
Division is well worked out, and the average third-semester class in college should be able 
to handle one of the eleven sections in one day’s assignment without undue difficulty. Ques- 
tions in Spanish at the end of each section provide for a thorough review. The story told in 
Part I is not exciting, but it is entertainingly told and should hold classroom interest. 

D. TURNER 
University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


Louts J., AnD SNow, B., French Commercial Correspondence 
and Readings. New York: The Gregg Publishing Company, 1937. 
Cloth. Price, $1.20. Preface, pp. vii-—viii; introduction, 1-2; vocabu- 
laries, letters, exercises, models of business letters, examinations for the 
consular service, appendix, and French commercial readings, 3-257. 
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This revised edition of French Commercial Correspondence by Louis J. Fish and A. 
D’Avesne has been written by the authors to meet the demands “for additional French 
reading matter pertaining to commerce.” The book is very complete, presenting all ordinary 
phases of business correspondence. The first ten lessons consist of exercises and letters “using 
a vocabulary of common terms used in business.” Beginning with the eleventh lesson and 
continuing through the fortieth, there are carefully selected models of business letters, and 
letters to be written based on these models. From lessons 12 to 25,‘the English equivalent 
of French letters is given on the opposite side of the page from the French letter. This makes 
it impossible to translate the letter without turning the page to refer to the French letter. After 
these model letters, there is a series of French and English letters of the type used in civil- 
service examinations for the consular service. 

The appendix contains a list of common forms used in American correspondence with 
French equivalents; a table of French weights, measures and coins with their American equiv- 
alents; and a list of French abbreviations of business terms given in both French and Eng- 
lish. The vocabulary is complete, except for articles, prepositions, possessive adjectives, and 
cognates. The French commercial readings which conclude the book cover a wide variety of 
topics based on France and her business relations. These readings can also be used as a 
basis for dictation or as topics for additional letters. 

This book explains very carefully the differences in usage of such words, facture, note and 
Paddition, and négociant and marchand; it even gives the three words in French meaning 
“lawyer” and explains the duties of each type. 

Ruta E. 
Forest Park High School, 
Baltimore, Maryland 


ALARCON, PEDRO ANTONIO DE, El final de Norma. Edited by Anita C. Post. 
New York: Oxford University Press (Oxford Rapid-Reading Spanish 
Texts), 1937. Paper. 47 pp. Price, 30 cents. 


In choosing El final de Norma by D. Pedro Antonio de Alarcén as a novel to be adapted 
for rapid-reading purposes, Miss Post has selected one of the lesser known works of that au- 
thor. As it is his first work, written at the age of seventeen, it naturally displays evidence of 
his youthful ideas. It is a product of the imagination, pure and simple. The story deals with 
the adventures of a young violinist, enamored of an opera singer, whose favorite réle is 
“Norma.” The hero is planning a trip to Italy to continue his musical studies when, by a 
series of peculiar incidents, he finds himself on a boat headed for Lapland. After a number of 
thrilling experiences he finally succeeds in marrying his beloved. 

Miss Post has cut down the original novel to a text consisting of thirty-three pages 
divided into fifteen chapters, the last of which is an epilogue, followed by thirteen pages of 
vocabulary. Each chapter covers approximately one and one-half pages and is followed by 
fifteen to eighteen questions and a list of eight to ten idiomatic expressions taken from the 
preceding chapter. The questions are to be answered in English if the chief objective of the 
class is to acquire a reading ability. In the case of classes in which the direct method is fol- 
lowed these are to be answered in Spanish. The idiomatic expressions are well chosen and 
clearly explained. According to the introductory note, which is a part of each text of this series, 
the vocabulary contains about one thousand words, seventy per cent of which are in the first 
one thousand words of the Buchanan Spanish Word Book. There are no subjunctives except 
ms few fixed phrases. The text is recommended for use in the second and third semesters of 
high-school_or the first semester of college work. The reviewer doubts very much whether 
the average college class would be able to read it with any facility before the second semester. 
The story seems well adapted for rapid reading. There is one defect common to many of the 
novels which have been arranged for this purpose: the story in its abridged form moves so 
tapidly that at times the reader becomes somewhat confused. 
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In the reviewer’s opinion the Oxford Rapid-Reading Texts are the best of that type 
which have yet appeared. 


Woman's College of the University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro, North Carolina 
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Jounston, Marjorie C., and JoHNsTON, EpitH, Study Activities in Span- 
ish. Book One, First Year; Book Two, Second Year. Garden City, New 
York: Doubleday, Doran and Company, Inc., 1937. Paper. Vol. 1, 
160 pp.; Vol. 11, 176 pp. Price, Vol. 1, 60 cents; Vol. 11, 65 cents. 


The authors attempt—and for the most part succeed in—presenting the fundamentals 
of Spanish grammar in a clear, simple, direct, and comprehensive manner to students, par- 
ticularly high-school students. Study Activities in Spanish is a good title for this work, as 
the student must be active and wide-awake to do the assignments; and if he is, there cannot 
be a dull moment in his entire course, for the subject-matter is skilfully presented, with bits of 
delicate humor, showing that the authors understand both the method and the problem 
involved. The volumes are accompanied by a separate pamphlet of well-prepared Tests for 
Study Activities, “giving the material to be dictated and guides for the correction of the 
tests after the pupil has performed them.” 

After a careful perusal of the work, and with all due respect to the authors for the com- 
mendable task performed, we offer the following comments: Book One.—P. 7, A. Why s or 
th sound in ci, ce, za, 20, 2u. Isn’t the th sound the standard? P. 9, A. “Words ending in -o are 
usually masculine and those ending in -a, -d, -ién are usually feminine’”—why not include -ie 
and -umbre for the sake of completeness? P. 49, A. Visitar con is not Spanish. We say visitar a + 
personal object. P. 50, D. Sentences 2, 4, and 6 are not clear. P. 67, I, 6. Quién, not quiénes; 
thus: ¢Quién (ha dicho) eso? The same for sentence 5, p. 103, A. P. 82, E. Hay, instead of estd, 
estan, is required in sentences 2, 3, 6, and 8. P. 84, E. The story told in the present tense makes 
no sense. P. 90, D. The student has not been told how to “write the present tense of seguir.” 
P. 97, B. Nor has the student been told how to “write the preterit” of Hegar, buscar, comenzar, 
and we rather doubt the help he may derive from “reviewing the spelling of the g, &, and s[?] 
or th sounds with all the vowels,” as he is directed to do for this purpose. P. 103, B. In sen- 
tences 1, 3, and 5, the imperfect, not the preterit, is required; C, . . . dcémo le gusta el tiempo? is 
an Anglicism, unintelligible in Spanish. What is meant here is ¢Le gusta a Vd. el tiempo? or 
éQué le parece a Vd. el tiempo? Cémo is an adverb which inquires as to the manner in which we 
like a thing. P. 104, D. The imperfect, not the preterit, is required in sentences 4, 6, and 11, 
since a condition is intended. P. 105, G. 6. In the question ¢Hay sol? the inevitable answer is 
“Yes, always.” So, instead we should expect ¢Hace sol {hoy, ahora]? P. 111, A. Caminar is 
usually employed as synonymous with andar, not viajar. P. 113, D. The student is directed 
here to use the imperfect, ten sentences in all. Some of these require the past definite (preterit) 
instead. P. 115, A. Not until now has the student been given rules for the use of the imperfect. 
Some confusion seems to exist in the minds of the authors as to the use of the imperfect 
and the past definite. The first example illustrating the first rule should be preterit, not 
imperfect. The same can be said of sentences 3, 12, 13, and 14, also of sentence 9, p. 117, A. 
P. 124, F. Not the preterit, but the imperfect is required in sentences 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8. 
P. 128 E, 2. éCémo le parece, etc.? is English. {Que la parece, etc.? is Spanish. P. 129, F. Line 
7 reads: —d(saber) .. . Vd. en que (parecer) . . . un tren a una manzana?; it should read ¢éSabe 
Vd. en qué se parece un tren a una manzana? P. 141, B. “Ellos irtan a encontrarnos en...” 
etc. is not Spanish. They have not been lost, therefore need not be found. Instead: Ellos irian 
a recibirnos a, etc. P. 143, B. In sentence 2 guise appears twice, and supe once in sentence 3; 
all three should be in the imperfect. In sentence 4 we should have buscar, not encontrar (cf. 
p. 141, B). P. 144, D, 3. The answer here should read A nosotros nos, etc.; that of sentence 11 
El capitén Andrews quiso hacer un viaje a Espata, not quiso viajar a Espafia. P. 145 (a). Not 
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estaba levdndose, but se llevaba. P. 149, G, line 1. Not mientras en casa, but mientras que estoy 
en casa. Better yet, Cuando estoy en casa. The sentences on the third line should read Mafiana 
ser dia de fiesta; (or do the authors mean: Mafiana habré fiesta? H. Sabe, creemos, and queremos 
in sentences 4, 5, and 6, should be imperfect, mot preterit. P. 152, II, 6. Not éCémo le .. .? 
but dQuéle parece . . . ? or éLe gusta (el mio)? 

Book Two.—P. 4, C. Tragaluz and guardarropa are masculine, not feminine. P. 35, A. 
Not Tiene que ganar la vida, but (El) tiene que ganarse la vida, is the translation of ‘He has 
to earn a living.” Sentence 4, P. 39; By . . . se empleaban barnizando, etc., line 7, we under- 
stand barnizaban, or se ocupaban en barnizar; or do the authors mean . . . estaban empleados, 
barnizando etc.; . . . para lijar y encerarlo, line 14, should read . . . para lijarlo y encerarlo. P. 
45, A, 5. The authors no doubt mean here Oi [decir] que ellos, etc. P. 51, F, 1. Nuestro tren ha de 
salir tarde, translates: Our train will (or is to) leave late, not must. P. 69, A, line 6, should read 
éLo pongo todo junto, asi ?; line 12 reads Pase los ingredientes secos por el cedazo. The meaning 
intended seems to be Cierna Vd. los ingredientes secos—(en or con el cedazo). P. 85. Acabo de 
oir que Vd., etc. are the opening words of the first paragraph. This is English, the Spanish 
of which is Acabo de saber, etc., or Acabo de oir decir etc.—Se lo pregunto esto porque, etc., are 
those of the second paragraph. It should read Se lo pregunto porque, etc. or Le pregunto esto 
porque, etc. P. 86... en perfecta condicion . . . first paragraph is English; ... en perfectas 
condiciones ... , Spanish. ... ya ha concluido todo—second paragraph, should read: ... 
ya lo ha concluido todo. By the inclusion or omission of Jo two different meanings are obtained 
here.— ... artes mejicanos—third paragraph is wrong, Artes mejicanas, right. Sarape (a 
kind of men’s shawl or blanket), is Mexican, but not so stated in the vocabulary. P. 89, B, 4. 
Noes cierto que ellos (tener) . . . las vacaciones, should read: No es cierto que ellos estén de (or en) 
vacaciones. P. 95. A. Jitomate (a variety of tomate, tomato, raised in Mexico) and ejotes (string- 
beans) are Mexican words, but it is not so stated in the vocabulary. P. 98, D, 4 reads El poeta 
{cuyo] libro he leido visita en la ciudad. It should read something like this: El poeta cuyo libro 
he leido esté en la ciudad, visitando a unos amigos. P. 106, D. The first sentence is awkward and 
unpsychological. It would be logical to say: El sefior Jones esté en una estacién de gasolina 
comprando lo que pueda necesitar para el automévil; not . . . cualquier cosa que necesite el auto- 
movil. P. 108, IIL... al dta siguiente ... not mafana. P. 121, A. Ha de cambiar mucho su 
caracter por los afios; Spanish: con los aftos. P. 122 . . . las artes domésticas (whatever these 
may be), not los artes domésticos. P. 127, E, 2 reads Si el perrito hubiera comido alos conejitos, 
etc. It should read: Si el perrito se hubiese comido a los conejitos, etc. P. 132, E,9. Ambicion 
in Spanish expresses the idea of greediness, covetousness. ¢Cudl es su ambicién? is English. 
¢A qué aspira Vd? or éCudles son sus aspiraciones? or éCudl es su mds alta aspiracion?, is 
Spanish. P. 133, G. Boleto, boleta, is a pass, not a billete, ticket. A ticket-vendor is a taquillero, 
or expendedor de billetes, or vendedor de billetes, not a boletero. P. 153, lines 4 and 5,not ... 
se despinte, but se destinta, or se descolore. The cloth is not painted, is it? We suppose that it is 
dyed, or “printed.” Really, the idiom heard constantly in this connection is: Para que no pierda, 
or deje. P. 159, A. Me falta un peso, I miss a peso. Me hace falta un peso, I need a peso. Which, 
please? 

In general, the editorial work is very well done, and if the book were corrected as sug- 
gested above, it would increase its value to teachers, and make it a safer medium of instruction 
for students. 


J. M. ALBALADEJO 
University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


PUSHKIN, ALEXANDERS., The Captain’s Daughter. Edited by Anna H. 
Semeonoff. New York: E. P. Dutton and Company, Inc., 1938. Cloth. 
Price, $1.25. Introduction, pp. vii-x; text, 1-112; notes, 113-143; 
vocabulary, 144-189. 
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This text is a welcome addition to the very few annotated editions adapted for Russian 
classes in the United States. It is of course printed in the new orthography and as such it is 
not in the original form which Pushkin left but this is inevitable, since the new orthography 
is steadily winning its way. The volume is well printed and will prove of great service, since it 
is one of the very few texts published in the last ten years. 

The critical student may feel that the introduction is unnecessarily brief. It would 
undoubtedly have been better and more useful had the account of Pushkin and of the revolt 
of Pugachov been more extended and had there been not the common tendency of today to 
emphasize the sympathy of the poet for the “underdog.” There is undue simplification in this 
part of the work. As regards the text, the author might have stated the principle under 
which words have been accentuated. Apparently this occurs only the first time that a word 
appears but it would have been well to have mentioned this fact. The notes seem fairly full 
and the list of the prefixes of compound verbs will be most helpful. A few omissions have been 
found in the vocabulary, but most of these would not be noticed by students who are pre- 
pared to use the volume. 

The merits of the book, however, far outweigh any defects and, as intimated above, it is 
a cause of congratulation that publishers are again undertaking the preparation of texts which 
can be used in the growing number of Russian classes. We can only hope that this book will be 
but the first of a new series which will fill up the great gap in accented texts edited for the 
American student of Russian. - 

CLARENCE A. MANNING 
Columbia University, 
New York City 


SwitzER, ReBecca S., and Leg, Giapys M., A la conquista de la lengua 
espafola, Books 1 and D. C. Heath and Company, 1937. 124 pp.+ 
iv. (Vol. 1); 110 pp. ii. (Vol. 11). Foreword and vocabulary, each volume. 


Here are two well illustrated and typographically attractive workbooks that happily 
combine practice on grammatical and cultural topics. They are suitable for use with any high 
school or first year college text and together comprise 215 pages of exercises and informative 
material exclusive of introductions and vocabularies. In general, syntactical, grammatical 
and vocabulary-building topics follow the usual sequence to be found in beginner’s books. 
Two special verb sections in Book I offer thorough opportunity for the early mastery of regu- 
lar, radical changing and the commoner irregular verbs through the indicative and condi- 
tional tenses. Book II opens with a ten-page general review project and continues through all 
the essential topics of elementary grammar. 

Cultural exercises in Book I deal more with reasons for studying Spanish, the Hispanic 
background of portions of the United States and general information on Spain and the Spanish- 
American republics. Book II discusses economic Spain, historical and literary figures of the 
Spanish-speaking countries and offers an interesting special section on Mexico. Map material 
is abundant and well presented. 

With each workbook comes a separate package containing (1) Mastery and (2) Achieve- 
ment tests to be retained by the instructor and distributed as needed. The former are intended 
to be administered periodically during the course; the latter may be used for determining 
promotions at the mid-point and end of the period during which each book is used. 

Though it may be pointed out that certain of the new-type tests and exercises are ab- 
surdly easy (which may or may not be a recommendation in this epoch of cursory language 
study) and that there is probability that some of the exercises and cultural information will 
be duplicated in the newer texts, these workbooks are worthy of a trial by the progressive 


teacher. 
M. Gorpon Brown 


University of Florida, 
Gainesville 
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SANTA Cruz, ELvrrA (ROXANE), Flor Silvestre. Adapted and edited by 
M. R. Goddard and Geraldine Billings. Dallas: Banks Upshaw and 
Company, 1937. Cloth. xii, 275 pp. Illustrated. Price, 96 cents. 


One of the great difficulties in the way of presenting any new Spanish American material 
to North American students, is to find something suitable for class use. Most of the nineteenth 
century fiction seems old-fashioned, and the twentieth century stories are either too realistic 
or too difficult. Some of the recent Spanish American novels even have to carry a vocabulary 
in the back for the benefit of their Spanish-speaking readers. 

Flor Silvestre was first published in Santiago de Chile in 1916, and deals with the love 
affair of a young couple separated by social barriers. It is an idyllic story, in which the lover 
shows little of the independence so characteristic of the Chileans and the heroine seems to 
belong to the world of Paul et Virginie and Maria rather than to modern industrialized Chile. 
Nevertheless, the novel received favorable comment at the time of its publication from the 
great critic Emilio Vaisse, who praised its local color and pictures of customs. 

The many local references in the story are explained in elaborate and carefully written 
notes. A valuable feature of the book is the addition of synonyms in the margin. These will 
not only enrich the student’s vocabulary but also suggest the possibility of more than one 
translation in English. The vocabulary is intended to be complete, but it lacks a number of 
important words; and the failure to put idioms in boldface makes consultation difficult. The 
account of the life and works of the author is singularly lacking in dates. 

Sturcis E. LEAvItTT 
University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


STEINER, SAMUEL J., Progressive Spanish. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1937. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.60. Preface, pp. xiii-xv; introduc- 
tion, 1-8; lessons I-X XVII, 9-201; grammar supplement, 202-274; 
vocabularies, 275-313; index, 315-320. 


Progressive Spanish is a book that will be welcomed by teachers of beginning classes who 
wish to stress the reading approach to the language without delving too deeply into the in- 
tricacies of grammar. The author’s aim is “to present the living language in a manner that 
will appeal to the interest of the student.” He attempts an approach “that develops the early 
ability to read Spanish of moderate difficulty through a method that might eliminate much 
of the drudgery entailed in the study of languages.” 

Since the reading objective necessarily presupposes a rapid acquisition of words and 
idioms, each of the twenty-seven lessons begins with a long vocabulary. In all 1050 basic 
words are introduced, 56% of which are found among the first 1000 words of Buchanan’s 
graded word list, and 72% among the first 2000 words, Following the vocabulary is a section 
devoted exclusively to the verb, the only part of speech receiving a formal treatment. In the 
words of the author: “Other parts of speech are progressively presented in the reading texts, 
and their inflections are determined by the student through laboratory methods facilitated 
by the grammar questions and contrasts found in the gramética of each lesson.” These reading 
texts occupy two or three full pages in each lesson and skillfully introduce most of the more 
important grammatical points together with a surprising number of idiomatic expressions. 
New grammatical forms and constructions and verbal usages are conveniently printed in 
heavy type, and important points are emphasized by frequent repetition. The selections form 
4 connected narrative and concern the daily activities of two brothers and a sister who live 
in the United States and who visit Spain. A group of well-chosen questions in Spanish follows 
each reading text and may well serve as a basis for conversation. The section designated as 
&ramdtica is one of the most interesting features of the book. Here thought-provoking questions 
are given in English on grammatical points, and helpful suggestions and examples are incor- 
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porated to aid in comprehension of the text. Each lesson is provided with a variety of exercises 
of the conventional type, including an extensive group of sentences to be translated from Eng- 
lish to Spanish. The grammar supplement offers, in thirteen divisions, a concise grammatical 
summary that is especially well provided with good examples. Most of the irregular verbs are 
given at the end. The author tells us that this supplement is not to be used in connection with 
the first part of the book but is to be reserved for study later when more advanced reading is 
taken up. There are five good repasos in the form of varied exercises summing up the preceding 
material of the reading texts. 

The grammarians doubtless will see in the gramdtica of Progressive Spanish a danger of 
confusion on the pupil’s part in attempting to comprehend grammatical points presented in 
a piecemeal and rather unconnected fashion. However, for an early attainment of the reading 
objective, this book is one of the best texts that has yet appeared. Its value is greatly enhanced 
by an attractive binding, good illustrations, and an excellent map of Spain in the covers. 


Joun H. Hammonp 
University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


STEADMAN, J. M., Jr., Vocabulary Building. Atlanta: Turner E. Smith and 
Company, 1937. xviii+199 pp. $1.20. 


The first printing of this book contains a number of misprints and other minor inaccu- 
racies, but there is no need to record them here since the author and publisher have indicated 
that they will be corrected in subsequent issues. 

All persons who realize the value of a larger and more adequate vocabulary will welcome 
the appearance of the work. It is “modern” in that it is based upon the unit plan of study. It 
is also psychologically sound, conforming to a number of important principles of learning: 
cumulative repetition, distributed learning, and order of increasing difficulty, Whereas most 
textbooks in rhetoric and composition do not devote sufficient space to diction and related 
phases of language study, this fine little book does provide for students and teachers in second- 
ary schools and colleges a practical approach—of great value in regard to precise diction, 
correct spelling, exact speech, and creative writing. Although the book was prepared for 
school and college use, in our judgment it will serve also as a practical guidebook to the intel- 
ligent layman or business man who desires to become a better master of words. 


JouN WALKER Jr. 
Winthrop College, 
Rock Hill, S.C. 


Ernst, PauL, Geschichten von deutscher Art. Edited by Jane F. Goodloe. 
New York: F. S. Crofts and Company, 1937. 


To Jane Goodloe belongs the credit of offering the first collection of stories by Paul 
Ernst to American students. In this neat little volume twenty-three stories have been selected 
from the Gesammelie Werke of the author. Because of the brevity of the stories each provides 
sufficient material for a single meeting of the class, and the simplicity of the language makes 
them suitable for oral, aural, and written work in the third college term. For each of the stories 
Miss Goodloe has prepared Fragen, the purpose of which is “to cultivate his (the student’s) 
ability to understand the spoken question and to turn the question-form into the answer- 
form.” In addition to the Fragen, the editor has also provided exercises based on the stories. 
The treatment of the vocabulary is consistent with the best modern usage. Some five-hundred 
of the commonest words, obvious compounds of basic words, and repetitious words have been 
omitted. The introduction gives a brief sketch of the author’s life and literary development. 
The skillful arrangement or sequence of the stories in this text deserves special commenda- 
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tion. Miss Goodloe has arranged the stories into three groups and within each group we have 
“a sequence of ascending intensity.” These groups deal respectively with the official, artisan 
and farmer; the War; and the post-war period. 
THEODORE GEISSENDOERFER 
University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Illinois 


MAXWELL, W. Cary, Deutsch in drei Akten. New York: Harper Brothers, 
1937. Cloth. Price, $1.40. Preface, pp. vii-x; To the student, xi; text 
with vocabulary footnotes, 1-130; skeleton of grammar, 131-171; 
vocabulary, 172-203. 


It is claimed that this volume is ‘‘a unique textbook for the beginning class, which pro- 
vides a lively, interesting, and exceedingly practical method of learning the language, and 
enables students to proceed directly to the objective of a sound reading knowledge of German.” 
The text is written in dramatic form, the dialogue being the conversation carried on by the 
students and their teacher in a German class. For this reason it seems justifiable to call the 
textbook unique. Explanations and translations of new words are given in footnotes on each 
page. The vocabulary with its more than 2,000 entries seems to be rather large for such an 
elementary text. The dialogue consists of two chief parts, the classroom discussions of German 
grammar and the conversation revolving around the mysterious disappearance of the teacher’s 
dog which was to have been given as a prize to the student who learned the largest number of 
German words. This is, indeed, an unusual book and it will be interesting to observe how it is 
received. The writer is generally skillful in introducing idioms and everyday, conversational 
language. However, he has been confronted with the almost impossible task of making inter- 
esting, smooth dialogue out of the discussion of the many rules, exceptions, and examples of 
German grammar. He supplements the text with a skeleton of grammar which consists of a 
conglomeration of rules and exercises in which blanks are to be filled in by the students. In 
the more important part of the volume, the dramatic text, grammar is discussed just as it 
would be in the classroom. To be realistic the writer has included a number of typical errors 
and some that do not occur to most students. To suggest calling the definite articles ‘“‘dirty- 
das” and to put on the printed page forms such as “gegoben,” ‘“gegaben,” and “geguben” 
ahead of the correct form, “gegeben” is hardly sound pedagogy. Parts of the text are quite 
interesting but the passages consisting of mere lists of words—more than 120 nouns are given 
on three consecutive pages of the play—can hardly prove very valuable. It seems rather waste- 
ful to devote two pages of the last act to the spelling of German words, for example: “nieder,” 
enn-ee-ay-day-ay-err. The book is quite free of typographical errors. The search for new 
methods to “enable students to proceed directly to the objective of a sound reading knowledge 
of German” is surely laudable. It is to be hoped, therefore, that this novel text will prove suc- 
cessful in the attainment of that ideal and thus reward the ingenuity and effort which have 
produced this classroom drama. 

Paut G. GRAHAM 
Smith College 


JEFFREY, MARGARET, AND VOLBEHR, JOHANNA E. (editors), Zwélf Dichter 
der Gegenwart. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1937. Paper. 
Price, $1.10. Preface, pp. iii-iv; introduction, vii-xvii; texts and bio- 
graphical sketches, 1-175; notes, 177-186; vocabulary, i-lxvii. 


Only a few years ago teachers of German could justifiably complain about the dearth 
of suitable reading material, particularly works by contemporary authors, for elementary and 
intermediate classes. This need is rapidly disappearing through the editing of such valuable 
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texts as the one under review. This book makes available for use in the classroom short stories 
by twelve modern writers. 

The introduction begins with a rather futile discussion of National Socialism. This is 
followed by an attempt to list the outstanding characteristics of the authors, among whom: 
as will been seen from the names, are several popular writers. The entire list is as follows 
Beumelburg, Binding, Britting, Carossa, Ernst, Flex, Hans Franck, Johst, von Scholz, Seidel, 
Waggerl, Wiechert. The estimates which the editors give of the writers and their works are 
in some cases too brief to be valuable. One cannot force the general characteristics of subject- 
matter and style as well as an appraisal of a particular story of an author such as Hans Franck 
into four brief sentences. Nor is it sufficient to dispose of any such writer, considered important 
enough to include in the volume, with injudicious phrases such as, “without any very original 
qualities.” In general, however, the editors succeed in their avowed purpose of showing that 
a study of the works of these authors “‘may give us at least a partial picture of the spiritual 
tendencies in present-day Germany.” 

Preceding each selection there is a brief account of the chief biographical data for the 
author and a list of his main works. There are, in all, fourteen selections, Carossa being 
represented by three short ones, the other eleven writers by one each. These stories vary in 
length from four to twenty-three pages, the average being eleven pages. The brief notes and 
large vocabulary have been done intelligently and with care. There are very few typographical 
errors in this volume. 

Teachers and students alike should derive great pleasure from reading this book. It is 
only natural that some of the stories will appeal more than others. However, in spite of, or 
perhaps because of, the great variety of subject-matter and style the entire volume should 
please most readers. The editors have generally displayed a sound knowledge of the principles 
underlying the proper choice of reading material, although the story by Ina Seidel scarcely 
seems to justify its inclusion. A fascinating range of subjects and types of stories is to be found 
here, among others a legend, a fairy-tale, a story dealing with child psychology, an excerpt 
from a war diary, the tale of a‘vagabond, humorous anecdotes, and a story about Albrecht 
Diirer. Nearly all are characterized by simplicity of style and language, the story by Hans 
Franck being one exception. Teachers of German owe a debt of gratitude to the editors for 
this valuable text, in which the-wide range of material should suit varying methods and 


tastes. 
Paut G. GRAHAM 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Charlton, H. B., Shakespearian Comedy. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1938. xvii, 
461 pp. $4.50. 

Coates, Adrian, A Basis of Opinion. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1938. 303 pp. 
$3.50. 

Fripp, Edgar I., Man and Artist. 2 vols. Oxford University Press. London: Humphrey Milford, 
1938. Vol. 1, xxii, 464 pp. Vol. 2, xii, 474 pp. $15. 


FRENCH 


Brown, John Hart, Handbook of Every-Day French. Grammar, Essential Vocabulary, and 
Intermediate and Advanced Exercises. Revised edition. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1938. xiii, 467 pp. $2.10. 

Daudet, Alphonse, La Belle-Nivernaise. Edited with Visible Vocabulary, Notes and Exercises 
by George Ellas Wisewell. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1938. viii, 75 pp. plus 
Visible Vocabulary. 

Dumas, Alexandre, L’ Evasion du Duc de Beaufort. Retold and edited by Otto F. Bond. (Book 
6, The Heath-Chicago French Series). Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1938, iii, 
60 pp. 

GERMAN 


Curts, Paul Holroyd, Basic German. A Brief Introduction to the German Language. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1938. xv, 128 pp. 

von Grueningen, John Paul, A Graded Reference Grammar for Students of German. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1938. xix, 257 pp. $1.75. 

Hagboldt, Peter, Von deutscher Sprache und Dichtung. (Book 13, The Heath-Chicago Series). 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Company. vi, 51 pp. 

Horn, Dr. H., Der menschliche Kérper. Edited with Visible Vocabulary and Notes by Erwin 
T. Mohme. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1938. vi, 89 pp. plus Visible Vocabulary. 

Kastner, Erich, Emil und die drei Zwillinge. Edited with Notes, Exercises and Vocabulary by 
Lilian L. Stroebe and Gabriele Humbert Parker. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 
1938. viii, 198, Ixxxviii pp. 96 cents. 

Kastner, Erich, Die verschwundene Miniatur oder auch Die Abenteuer eines empfindsamen 
Fleischermeisters. Abridged and edited with Exercises and Vocabulary by Otto P. Schin- 
nerer. Illustrated by A. B. Savrann. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1938. vi, 249 pp. 

Puckett, Hugh W., Contemporary German Prose. Advanced Readings in Literature, History and 
Science. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1938, v, 211, xxxii pp. $1.10. 

Reuning, Karl, in collaboration with Gaede, Wilhelm R., and Hubben, W., The Cordon Ger- 
man Wordbook. New York: The Cordon Company, 1938. iv, 80 pp. 55 cents. 

Sudermann, Hermann, Heimat, Schauspiel in vier Akten. With Introduction, Notes and Vo- 
cabulary by F. G. G. Schmidt. New edition. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1938. 
ix, 169 pp. 

SPANISH 


Cano, Juan, and Séenz, Hilario, Easy Spanish Plays. Edited with Exercises and Vocabulary. 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1938. ix, 226 pp. 

Castillo, Carlos, and Sparkman, Colley F., Un Vuelo a México. Lecturas compuestas y arre- 
gladas. (Book 6, Heath-Chicago Spanish Series). Boston: D. C. Heath and Company. 
1938. v, 58 pp. 
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Grismer, R. L., and Olmsted, R. H., A México Por Automévil. A Spanish Reader for Beginners, 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1938. xiii, 141 pp. 

Grismer, R. L., and Arjona, Doris King, The Pageant of Spain. A Graded Reader with simplified 
abridgments of favorite selections from well-known Spanish writers. New York: F. S. Crofts 
and Company, 1938, ix, 202 pp. $1.20. 

Hills, E. C., Ford, J. D. M., and Rivera, G., Brief Spanish Grammar for Colleges. Boston: 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1938. viii, 213 pp. 

Keniston, Hayward, Learning Spanish. The Minimum Essentials of Pronunciation, Vocabulary, 
Idiom and Syntax. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1938. xix, 379, xxxvii pp. 
Nelson, Iver N., Spanish Grammar. Essentials for Beginning Students. New York and London: 

Harper and Brothers, 1938. xiv, 308 pp. $1.60. 

Pittaro, John M., and Green, Alexander, Primer Curso de Espafiol. Boston: D. C. Heath and 
Company, 1938. xviii, 571 pp. 

Sparkman, Colley F., and Castillo, Carlos, Paso a Paso. An Introduction to Spanish. (Heath- 
Chicago Spanish Series). Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1938. xi, 157 pp. 

Wofsy, Samuel A., Beginning Spanish. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1938. xviii, 
327 pp. $1.60. 
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